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in America by the following characteristics: 


].—It discusses industry and commerce from a broad, 
economic point of view. 


2.—It shows clearly the most complex, as well as 
the simple, relations between human life and its 
natural environment. 


3.—It draws clear, graphic pictures of natural con- 
ditions and human occupations, as they exist in 
definite regions and among peoples of various 
degrees of culture. 


4—The matter and manner of the book are serious 
and substantial. There is no attempt at ‘juvenile”’ 
writing, but the style and substance are such as to 
interest and attract boys and girls from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. 


More than 100 maps and graphs are introduced to show distri- 
butions and comparisons. A statistical appendix contains elab- 
orate tables for more detailed study, if desired. 


Quantities are usually given in round numbers. 


415 Pages—Illustrated 
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GAGER’S 
Fundamentals of Botany 


Review from Science Progress, London 


‘‘An introductory textbook of Botany can do little in the way of introducing Fundamental 
facts not contained in already existing elementary textbooks. Novelty must lie rather in 


the mode of presenting the material and the space devoted to the various aspects of the sub- 


ject dealt with. Although Dr. Gager’s book does indeed introduce a certain amount of 


material not usually found in existing textbooks—notably in regard to the Economic Im- 
portance of Fungi, and on Heredity and allied questions—it is chiefly on account of the way 
that the whole subject is presented that the book is so thoroughly to be recommended. The 
majority of elementary textbooks of Botany of the last twenty or thirty years are good in- 
troductions to the study of plant morphology, containing somewhat supplementary remarks 
in the nature of a rather disheartening introduction to plant Physiology. Gager’s Funda- 
mentals of Botany is rather an introduction to the study of the living plant. One of the 


things an introductory course of study should do, says the author, is to teach the student 


the fundamental elementary facts concerning plant life, and it is in this presentation of 


plants as living organisms rather than as varied structures that Gager’s book is an advance 
on most works covering the same ground. Among the other good qualities are the ex- 
tremely numerous, and for the most part good illustrations, the introduction of the names 
and portraits of botanists who have built up the subject, and, not least, its very reasonable 


price, 


‘Although it is the plant as a living organism which is the underlying theme of the author’s 
presentation of botany, it is interesting, and it will reassure the morphologist, that even 
Dr. Gager, himself a plant Physiologist, devotes upwards of 450 pages, or nearly thre 
quarters of the book, to the structures and life histories of the various ‘*types’’, while in the 


selection of these types there is nothing revolutionary, although in some cases, as in that of 
the fern, it is not any particular species that is described, but rather a description of the 
structure and life history of ferns as a group, with reference to numerous different species. 
And in all that part of the book dealing with structures and life histories, the mode of liv 


ing of the plant is adequately dealt with, and not its structure alone. 


‘*The author holds that an introductory course should not be ‘‘presented on the supposition 
that its main purpose is to pave the way for more advanced courses’’ but ‘‘to introduce th 
pupil to a new realm of thought’’ ‘‘ not to make the subject simple—to remove all difficul- 
ties—but to make it really interesting.’’ With these views we must agree and we must 


also agree that Dr. Gager has put them into practice in his Fundamentals of Botany.’’ 
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Volume X 


WHY AND HOW SHOULD WE 
FEDERALIZE EDUCATION? 

Most of 

to the idea that there are but three depart- 


us have aecustomed ourselves 


ments to government in the United States 


legislative, executive and judicial. Asa 
matter of fact there are four—legislative, 
executive, judicial and educational. This 


general misconception of the place which 
education has, or should have, in our gov- 
ernment is doubtless due largely to the 
limited character of the civics which has 
been taught in our schools. 

From the conceptions of Washington, 
Jefferson and Adams down to the present 
day education has held a peculiarly dis- 
tinet place in the minds of our statesmen. 
When, by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, a federal government was set up, it 
was deemed best to omit any mention of 
schools or education. By common con- 
the 


schools was left to the states. 


sent development of a system of 
Its earlier 
development in the colonies had been a 
affair. This 


true of both elementary and higher edu- 


purely religious-social was 
cation. While all our leading statesmen 
held that 


ever be the chief bulwark of free institu- 


education for the masses must 
tions they have seemed little inclined to 
have it become entangled with the general 
and partisanship of our more 
strictly political affairs. 


Recent experience in the administration 


policies 


of schools by states and municipalities has 
taught us, in a very practical way, the 


dangers of political control in the manage- 


ment of schools and public institutions of 
Thinking people of all classes, 


learning. 
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sects and parties view with concern the 


educational situation produced in our 
large cities where the control is political. 
The most progressive movements in state 
administration of education 
from the 


The tendency is strongly in favor of non- 


are away 


hazards of political elections 


commissions and boards’ with 


political 


authority to choose educational experts 


most able and women 
found. The 


reaches down to county and district ad- 


wherever the men 


are to tbe same tendeney 
ministrations. 

In the face of such a situation we now 
find a movement on, backed by many men 


ce 


and women of educational prominence, in 
favor of a federal department of educa- 
tion as a branch of our national political 
administration. To some of us this move- 
for it apparently 
that 


the nature of things, is a much bigger and 


ment seems reactionary, 
loses sight of the fact education, in 
more distinct element of our national life 
than such a disposition of it could possibly 
express. The plan proposed provides for 
a secretary of education as a member of 
the president’s cabinet, and for the estab- 
the 
bureaus, 


lishment of necessary subsidiary 


branches, as over which it is 
assumed educational experts will preside. 
Such an adjustment of the federalization 
of so vast an interest, touching every home 
and community, and including so many 
local problems, seems to the writer to be 


far afield from the spirit and need of a 


far-flung representative democracy like 
our own. 
In the first place we may not pass 


lightly over the fact that for more than a 
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century the states, each operating in its 


own way and in view of its own peculiar 
problems, have had full authority in 
matters educational. That there is need 


federal oversight and partici- 


may 


of strong 


pation we all well agree. There 
are certainly problems in connection with 
the equalization of educational facilities 
capable, both in character and extent, of 
meeting our national needs to justify this 
belief. But we 


plan as the one proposed can ever be ex- 


can not see how such a 
pected to function adequately even if we 
that it 


influenee of 


were to assume would always 


the baneful 
ship and the subordination of its organiza 


escape partisan- 


tion to ulterior aims of aspirants for 
strong political control in the interests of 
a party or class. 

In the 


states the laws enacted have very generally 


administration of education by 
sought to keep the interests of the schools 
free from the machinations of the political 
boss and the political climber who might 
seek to manipulate and exploit any public 
represented in any government 
for the attainment 
Thus it 


educational 


interest 
controlled institution 
of their own private ends. is a 


hold 


elections separately and apart from gen- 


common practise to 


eral political elections. Boards of eduea- 
tion for various units of educational con- 
trol and administration are usually, by 
common consent, non-partisan. 

Any attempt to regulate the educational 
policies of states to any extent through 
special departments at Washington is sure 
to antagonize many of the peculiar meth- 
ods of state management which may be all 
right in themselves, thus raising unnec- 
essary obstacles to the improvements and 
reforms which the general national wel- 


fare may demand. The point is that such 


a long-distance, isolated centralization 
must necessarily lack that exceedingly 
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fundamental characteristic of being repre- 
sentative. 
There are at least two senses in which 
educational legislation and direction should 
It should have back of 


it a representation of the peculiar needs 


be representative. 


of all sections of our far-flung domains as 
| 


a nation; and it should represent al! ele 
ments of the social group rather than one 


profession. Tie friends of this new move- 


ment refer to the fact that we already 
have secretaries of agriculture and 

labor. Edueation, they say, is just as 
worthy of such representation ; and in this 
latter contention they are right. But the 


evidently have failed to consider whether 
or not the cases referred to represent th 
best disposition to be made of the nation 

There 


no small number of people who belie 


interests concerned, are, indeed 
that any such singling out of class 

ests in connection with the purely admin 
federal 


representation 


istrative features of control is a 
mistake. The thus ol 
tained is not broad enough. This limita 
tion applies with reference both to vary 
ing conditions in states and to the ex 
elusive character of the representation. 

A representative government, in a coun 
try like to | 
representative not only territorially but 


our own, at least, needs 


also of the fundamental social interests. 
In a world of such varied interests ther 
is always a ‘‘thou shalt’’ and ‘‘thou shalt 
not’’ in determining righteous laws. No 
important social group can be said to 
fairly represented which does not have 
voice in all legislation which may aff: 
its welfare either directly or indirectly. 
Heretofore we have put too much e 

phasis on mere territorial representation, 
and greatly to the neglect of many 1 

portant interests the proper and adequ 
safeguarding of which is essential to 
full realization and perpetuation of tr 


+ 


+ 
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democracy. This limitation will apply in 
the case of labor and also in the case of 
agriculture; and it applies with even 
greater force in the case of education. 
Edueation is essential to all classes and 
interests alike; and it is only through edu- 
cation more equitably distributed, and on 
a higher level of universal attainment, that 
any such full representation as we have 
been discussing can be accomplished. 
Edueation, to be effective, must be free 
and untrammeled by any sort of creed, 
religious, political or industrial. It must 
be for all mankind the pathfinder of the 
truth. It must be shared equally by the 
industrial worker, the farmer, the pro- 
fessional man. Each one of the great up- 
building agencies of democracy’s social 
fabrie must be capable of furnishing rep- 
resentatives, equally able, broad-minded, 
humane, in the popular assembly, the 
editorial room, the legislative hall, and in 
the executive functioning of government, 
both local and national. The judiciary, 
like education, must be free and untram- 
meled in interpreting to all the people 
equitably the laws of states and the nation. 
In order to insure such results we need 
not only that education should be free 
and unrestricted in any partisan way but 
that it should also be organized in a broad, 
representative manner more complete than 
in its present unsatisfactory condition. 
To this end also the system needs a much 
more adequate financing than is provided 
through state and district action alone. 
In other words, those interests represent- 
ing large wealth producing agencies, and 


not confined to any one state, should re- 
turn to education its fair proportion of 
revenues collected by the federal govern- 
ment. 

For the accomplishment of these ends 
there is needed a broader and more fully 
representative organization of education in 
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the states than at present exists. The 
most readily practicable method of secur- 
ing this would seem to be the creation in 
each state of a commission of from ten to 
fifty members according to the size of the 
state and diversities of interests to be 
represented. Such a commission com- 
posed of broad-minded citizens known for 
their public spirit and fairness, by meet- 
ing once or twice a year might outline the 
educational needs of the state financially 
and in matters of legislation. Through 
such a body an executive organization of 
the educational interests of the state 
might be provided that would insure effi- 
cient service and keep those with selfish 
political designs from getting a ‘‘toe in 
the door’’ of the educational structure. 

Through these same state commissions 
there could also be chosen a representative 
from each state to serve on a national com- 
mission which should convene at Wash- 
ington once or oftener each year to con- 
sider educational needs. Such a commis- 
sion would represent all state needs. It 
should have authority to recommend 
needed legislation by Congress; to pro- 
vide an executive office with all necessary 
departments and having permanent head- 
quarters at Washington; and to provide 
for a national university as a means for 
earrying forward research in educational 
problems, both national and international. 

By some such plan of organization our 
nation might give to education the place 
it really deserves and one adequate to our 
most fundamental needs without robbing 
it of its representative character or un- 
necessarily abridging its freedom. The 
writer believes that by such a means all 
that is asked and hoped for through a 
cabinet portfolio and much more could be 
accomplished, and in a manner more satis- 
factory to the states. And even with a 
seat in the cabinet such a cooperative or- 








ganization of state representation would 
serve as an excellent means of safeguard- 
ing our system of free education. 

Such an organization would insure close 
cooperation as between the states and the 
nation; for each state would be assured a 
projecting of 
the various lines of that 


Thus the state and fed- 


voice in the planning and 
action might be 
found necessary. 
eral interests in education would be closely 
bound together and nothing of value would 
be lost from the experience we have had 
through the long continued administration 
of education almost exclusively by the 
states. 
H. A. Houuister 


URBANA, ILL. 


SHOULD TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
AFFILIATE WITH THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR? 


THe American Federation of Teachers, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, is conducting an active campaign 
to organize the teachers of the country. 
In a circular letter recently sent to teach- 
United States, dated 


September 15, they claim to have 105 local 


ers throughout the 


teachers’ unions, and at present rate of 
increase, expect to have 500 by December 
31. 1920. 


it is high time that teachers everywhere 


With such eonditions existing, 


express their opinions upon the subject, 
and that the public generally be informed 
of the that affects 


the teachers of the country in any large 


situation. Anything 
numbers is of vital concern to the welfare 
of society, for our existence as a democ- 
racy depends upon the efficiency of our 
teachers. 

The motto under which this campaign is 
earried on is: ‘‘Democracy in Education: 
Edueation for Democracy’’; but the case 
presented through the letter and through 
an extract from an address given by Dr. 
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John Dewey before a mass meeting in New 
York, under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion, is a plea for teachers’ organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
readily see 
within itself 
make to 


showing 


Labor. Many persons. will 


how a elass organized may 


have a eontribution to democe- 


racy; but the argument how 
‘*Demoeracy in Education: Education for 
Democracy’’ will be forwarded by teachers 
affiliating with a distinctly class organiza- 
tion deserves close scrutiny and careful 
analysis. 

In Dr. Dewey’s argument, he says: ‘‘ We 
had sufficient intelh 
We have lacked 


a sense of loyalty to our calling and to 


(teachers) have not 


gence to be courageous. 
one another, and on that account have not 
accepted to the full our responsibilities as 
citizens of the community,’’ and gives that 
for ‘*. . . the 
organizations of this kind, 
tions which are affiliated with other work 
ing that have power and 
attempt to that like, the 
American Federation of Labor, naniely, 


great reason for forming 


and organiza 


organizations 
exercise power 
the reflex effect upon the body of the 
teachers themselves in strengthening their 
courage, their faith in their calling, their 
faith in one another, and the recognition 
that they are servants of the community, 
and not people hired by a certain tran- 
sitory set of people to do a certain job 
at their beck and eall.”’ 

His 


certainly just and it is the great. reason 


accusation concerning teachers is 
why teachers should form an organization 
which would work, national in character, 
with loeal 
outstanding purpose to encourage teachers 


state and units, and with an 


to assume the full responsibilities of cit) 
zenship, and make loyalty to their calling, 
and observance of professional etiquett 
essential for an individual (or group) to 
remain in the community’s service as a 
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teacher. But how this leads to his further 
contention, namely, that affiliation with a 
class organization would make the teach- 
ers recognize more fully that they are 
servants of the community is not clear. 
The same argument may be as forcefully 
put forward for the teachers to affiliate 
with capitalistic organizations, or religious 
organizations, or political organizations. 
All these organizations have power and 
attempt to exercise that power. All, the 
American Federation of Labor included, 
are working for what they think best for 
society—incidentally what they are work- 
ing for they believe to be best for them- 
selves also. 

Few persons will question the desir- 
ability, in our present stage of social 
development, of such class organizations 
as: labor unions, bar associations, doctors’, 
teachers’, manufacturers’ and farmers’ as- 
sociations. But if, because they are all 
‘“‘doing needed and useful service’’ for 
society, or because they have some ele- 
ments of personal welfare in common 
(which they do), and all affiliate’in one 
organization, they forfeit their reason. for 
being, and their work will be better and 
more democratically done by government. 
The teacher is an employee of all classes, 
the instructor of the children from the 
homes representing ‘‘fresh’’ labor, and 
children from homes representing ‘‘pre- 
served’’ labor (capital). Our civilized 
life could not continue without both fresh 
food and preserved food, and if our 
civilization is to continue, ‘‘labor’’ and 
“‘eapital’’ are both as essential as the 
different forms of food, and each performs 
a ‘‘needed and useful service.’’ Then, is 
the teacher, an employee of the com- 
munity, and the teacher of all classes, and 
whose training and position are a direct 
product of ‘‘eapital,’’ going to see the 
needs of, and affiliate with, only one class 
and disregard or oppose all others? 
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Certainly there is no just objection to 
the teachers affiliation with labor unions 
on the ‘‘snobbish’’ notion that teachers 
are not laborers. But it is just as ‘‘snob- 
bish’’ in this connection to contend that 
school superintendents are not laborers 
and refuse them admission into the union, 
as the organization which Dr. Dewey is 
commending does do. And herein lies the 
the fallacy which even such an accurate 
thinker as Dr. Dewey overlooks. In the 
same sense that a teacher is a laborer, we 
must classify the doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and even the capitalists as laborers. 
Using the term ‘‘laborer’’ in this sense, all 
citizens are ‘‘laborers except the non-pro- 
ducers—the incapacitated and _ society's 
parasites. Therefore the terms laborer 
and good citizen are practically synon- 
ymous in this connection and we already 
have a national, state and local organiza- 
tion of, for, and by the laborer under the 
name of the United States of America. 

Dr. Dewey’s argument, then, when stated 
in terms which eliminate the fallacy due 
to the use of such terms as ‘‘labor’’ and 
‘‘needed and useful service’’ with tech- 
nical, social science, connotations when 
speaking of teachers, and with popular 
connotations when speaking of labor 
unions, we have the following argument: 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
strong virile class organization with a 
legitimate mission in our present society, 
and they have some wants in common with 
teachers. (Most clear thinkers al] agree 
with that statement.) The teachers con- 
stitute a large unorganized body with 
great direct potential strength, and are in 
a position to exert an unlimited influence 
in determining the nature of society 
through the course of a few generations. 
The American Federation of Labor, real- 
izing this condition and these facts, sees 
a golden opportunity to advance its cause 
by bringing the teachers together through 
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the efforts of its highly trained, experi- 
enced, and skilled organizers, and even- 
tually have the teachers, as the camel in 
the tent, kick all their other masters (all 
out. It is 


classes except labor ) easily 
seen how the labor unions may help the 
teachers in developing a feeling of solidar- 
ity and secure some economic gains and 
personal advantages, which they deserve ; 
but it is hard to see how being organized 
by outside influences, and affiliated with, 
and defended by, and depending upon a 
stronger class group for eeconomie and 
moral support, will increase the teachers’ 
breadth of view of their service as com- 
munity citizens, make them more courage- 
ous in their service, and enable them to 
continue as unbiased seekers after Truth, 
of Truth to the 


managers of 


and unbiased teachers 


future citizens: laborers, 
labor, and managers of capital. 

The 
does not make so much of the fallacy of 
victim. The or- 


circular letter mentioned above 
which Dr. Dewey was a 
what they are after and 


They are 


ganizers know 


‘‘make no bones about it. 
after what they want as a class, arbitrarily 
and the 


and are 


draw the line between the chosen 
outeast on the basis of authority, 
frankly the teacher to 
sider himself an employee. And they will 
affiliation ‘‘upon this 
The reason for affilia- 
Dr. 


was to 


willing for con- 


justify economic 
basis if no other.’’ 
was the 
direct the 
teacher to see that he was not an employee, 
but to realize that he was a servant of the 


tion, according to Dewey, 


opposite. It enable 


community. 

The letter puts forward the argument 
that the affiliated 
with the labor unions will make for ‘‘De 


teachers organization 
moeracy in edueation’’—‘‘in the determi- 
nation of text-books, educational policies, 
and the conditions of their work.’’ Any 
organization of teachers which would be- 
stir itself in the matter would naturally be 
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expected to have such influence in such 
matters; but these, though desirable, con- 
stitute only a small and relatively unim- 
portant part of democracy in education. 
Education has much more important fune- 
tions as a democratic institution than 
determining the particular form of organ- 
ization under which society chooses to ad- 
minister its schools. Democracy in educa- 
tion has more to do with seeing that all 
the boys and girls, and men and women in 
the land acquire such information, habits 
and appreciation as will enable them to 
live healthy, efficient, useful and happy 
lives as citizens of their community, state, 


nation and world, That some individual 
or group opinion is ignored is a relatively 


success in 


The 


putting across such a program for democ- 


small matter. teacher’s 


racy in education will largely depend 
upon the teacher as an individual, and 
group, acquiring and maintaining the 


status of true professional service (labor 
without any entangling alliance with class 
organizations. 

The freedom of the teacher is the spirit- 
ual freedom of the greatest democrat and 
teacher who, though physically dead, has 
controlled the for 
turies. All teachers worthy of their eall- 
ing and trust are essentially free, even 


thoughts of men cen- 


though apparently helpless; and this sort 
of freedom lives forever and is multiplied 
in the accumulated multitudes to whom it 
There can be no question, 
if teachers their weakness, 
seek protection under the arms of ‘‘labor’’ 
which is fighting a battle 
‘‘eapital’’ but that they will be losers in 
freedom of spirit and that freedom which 
teaching and makes for 


is passed on. 
recognizing 


class with 


earries over in 
democracy in education. 
Shall 


moral 


issue is clear cut. 
teachers, the and 
support of one class organization, attempt 


to dictate the terms of their own labor, 


The general 


with economic 
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and the education which all classes must 
receive? Will any large number of per- 
sons be so gullible as to believe that democ- 
racy can be safe in the hands of such 
teachers? If democracy is to be safe, the 
teachers of our future citizens must be 
able to remain free from class prejudice 
as professional public servants, must see 
the justice of the claims peculiar to any 
elass, and labor to dispel the ignorance 
and eultivate the unselfishness which make 
class disputes possible. 

Certainly teachers must be aggressive 
and actively use the rights, duties and 
responsibilities of their citizenship to pro- 
mote true democracy. Not the democracy 
which the American Federation of Teach- 
ers advocates; but that democracy which 
enables the class-room teacher to work in 
the same organization with all other pro- 
fessional educators. A democracy which 
will enable the organized teachers to co 
operate with the representatives of the 
people, the people themselves, and all class 
organizations, to the end that all individ- 
uals and all classes are given an equal 
opportunity, from an educational point of 
view, to live the most happy and useful 
lives of which they are capable. 

Teachers’ organizations we should have, 
and will have. It is the teachers’ preroga- 
tive, now, to organize or be organized. To 
determine their own purposes, aspirations, 
ideals, or to have the same determined for 
them. To become a_ free 
group of public servants, or become sub- 
servient to a strong class organization. 
Which? 


professional 


C. E. Myers 


NortH CAROLINA STatTe COLLEGE, 
West Raveian, N. C. 


EARLY EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
IN OHIO 


Ir is the aim of this article to suggest 
that the forces which formed the school 
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system of Ohio were American, not Eu- 
ropean, forees, and that, in the period 
treated, the connection between legisla- 
tive developments in Ohio and in the older 
states of the Union was close and clearly 
demonstrable, The contraries of these 
statements have been recently asserted. 
That there have been and are foreign in- 
fluences in the schools and school system of 
Ohio, as of other states, is true; and also 
manifest. The pertinent questions are 
Whence? How? and With what effect? 
But to overemphasize relatively slight 
foreign, specifically German, influences and 
to neglect or underestimate strong native 
movements is to distort historical per- 
spective and to pervert historical interpre- 
tation. 

The Constitutional foundation for the 
publie school system of Ohio was provided 
by the Northwest Ordinance (1787). And 
the Land Ordinance (1785) furnished the 
original basis for its financial support. 

In the Northwest Ordinance it was de- 
clared, in language which made its way 
into the Constitutions of many states, 
Ohio ineluded, that ‘‘Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.’’ Through 
the Ordinance of 1785, the old Congress 
instituted the rectangular survey of the 
western lands and specified that the six- 
teenth section of each township should be 
devoted to the support of the schools of 
the township. The Ohio Enabling Act 
(1802) repeated the latter provision and 
reserved the sixteenth sections ‘‘to the in- 
habitants of the townships’’ for the main- 
tenance of schools. 

No general school legislation was en- 
acted in Ohio in territorial times. There 
was a school lands act (1799). It is 
significant only as indicating a condition, 
for it was directed against trespass upon 
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school lands. And, following the admis- 
sion of Ohio, for almost twenty years, 
there were practically only two kinds of 
legislation bearing upon schools. The one 
was a series of Incorporations of lite rary 
societies, libraries (Dayton, 1805), acad- 
emies, colleges, universities and protes- 
sional schools. And the other was school 
lands legislation, in great quantity, of the 
most conflicting character and embodying 
the most vicious principles. This latter 
body of laws is a good example of the 
mismanagement which may result when a 


-numerous and politically constituted legis- 


lature tries to administer a great financial , 


trust. 

The progress of events leading to the 
first general school law for Ohio (1821 
and to its revision and extension (1825 
may ‘be studied in the executive recom- 
mendations of the early governors and in 
the activities of a group of legislators of 
the period. Among the governors, Thomas 
Worthington, and among the education- 
ally-minded statesmen, Caleb Atwater, 
Ephraim Cutler and Nathan Guilford 
were the leaders. 

Worthington was not the first governor 
to speak of education in the executive 
messages. The Territorial Governor, Gen- 
eral Arthur St. Clair, had urged the sub- 
ject upon the Legislature of the Territory 
at its first session (1799). He spoke, in 
conservative phrase and with customary 
unction, of the individual, ‘‘benefits that 
result from early education, and due in- 
struction in the principles of religion.’’ 
His suecessor, Edward Tiffin, the first gov- 
ernor of the new state of Ohio, was elected 
by the people. Perhaps it was in conse- 
quence of that fact that, in his message of 
1804, Governor Tiffin pointed to general 
education as a_ political necessity. He 
said: 

However just the observation may be, that gov- 
ernments are instituted for the benefit of the gov- 





t 


erned, yet, if they have not the means of acquir 
ing a knowledge of their rights, they will never 
feel their value, and will, consequently, not be 


eareful to guard against their invasion. 


Governors Huntington and Meigs like- 


wise urged upon the Legislature its duty 
under the Constitution of the state to pro- 
vide for the education of a free people. 

Near the close of the War of 1812. 
Thomas Worthington became governor 

1815-1818), and first among Ohio gov- 
ernors urged a general system of element- 
ary schools for the state as a whole, pro- 
posed the establishment of a state institu- 
tion for the training of teachers and 
recommended the erection of a tempor 
ary ?Y state ‘‘Board for School purposes.”’ 
Perhaps Governgr Worthington was the 

— 

earliest responsible public man in America 
to urge the creation of the state normal 
school. Denison Olmstead in 1816 in a 
Master’s Oration at Yale urged the estab 
lishment of a school for the gratuitous 
training of schoolmasters. The next year 
Governor Worthington’s message contained 
this passage: 

I recommend to the consideration of the Ge 
eral Assembly the propriety of establishing at the 
seat of government, a free school ... at the ex 
pense of the state; that whenever young men thus 





educated shall become qualified for that purpose, 
they shall, when proper salaries are furnished 
them, have preference of employment in the pul 
lic schools of the state, and shall be obliged t 
serve as teachers of schools until they are twenty 


> 
f 


one years of a 


And in 1818 he said: 


From my own observation, I am fully convinced 
it is the duty of the legislature to adopt, with as 
little delay as possible, a system for the establis! 
ment of elementary schools throughout the stat 

I avail myself of this last opportunity offer 
me, of recommending to your serious attent 

. the propriety of appointing one person fro 
each judicial circuit of this state, who, together 
shall form a board for school purposes... 4 
who shall lay before the next legislature suc! 
system for the establishment of elementary schools 
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thr yut the state, as they may be enabled to 


roug ne 
OURDOL 


levise from all the information to be obtained on 
the subject. 

These several recommendations did not 
bear fruit in legislation for a number of 
vears. Meanwhile the activity of various 
members of the Assembly indicates an in- 
ereasing interest in educational matters. 
[he most active of these early agitators 
vas Nathan Guilford (1786-1854). He 
as graduated from Yale in 1812 and was 
the principal of a classical school in Mass- 

isetts for several years. Then he went 
West, kept a bookstore in Cincinnati and 
engaged in the practise of law. In 1818 
he began the publication of Solomon 
Thr fty’s Almanac which he continued for 
some vears. This almanae contained on 

irly every page something about the 
value of education and the particular need 

it in Ohio. Caleb Atwater was an 
rly advocate of popular education, an 
Ohio legislator of prominence, and an 
He devoted 


generous share of space in his history 


rly historian of the state. 


published 1838) to an aeconnt of educa- 
tional progress in the state and especially 
to his own part in it. Long before these 
dentified 
school movement, Eph raim Cutler, son of 
Manasseh Cutler of the Ohio Company, 
secured the insertion in the state econstitu- 


themselves with the public 


tion of the elause which enjoined legisla- 
tive provision for educatiqy. 

The actual beginning of Ohio’s public 
school organization was made by the law 
f January 22, 1821.4 It was a beginning 
only. The law provided for the division 
of the several townships into school dis- 
triets at the option of the voters and ‘‘if 
the interest of the neighborhood would be 
promoted thereby.’’ If the publie will 
lid not demand the division, then twelve 
or more householders could petition for 
In either case, 


the erection of a district. 
upon vote or petition, the district bound- 
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aries were to be laid out by the township 
trustees. The administration of these 
primitive districts was intrusted to an 
elective school committee of three. a col- 
lector who became er-officio the treasurer 
of the district and a clerk to be appointed 
by the committee. For the erection of a 
schoolhouse the consent of two thirds of 
the householders was required. he com- 
mittee could employ the teacher and fix 
the term. The expenses of the schooling 
were to be assessed on the parents, ‘‘in 
proportion to the number of scholars sent 
by each.’’ Resort to taxation could be 
had only to make up ‘‘the deficieney which 
may acerue by the schooling of the chil 
dren, where parents or guardians are un 
able to pay for the same.’’ 

Evidently the atomism of the New Eng- 
land district system was now installed in 
Ohio. But the cardinal defect of this 
rudimentary law was pointed out several 
years later by Governor Morrow, who said 
that the provisions of the law were 
‘*rendered nugatory by the option riven 
to the electors in the several townships, 
to give them effect or not as they shall 
by their votes determine.’’ The reecogni- 
tion of this fault prepared the way for 
new legislation which was enacted in 1825; 
but meanwhile the maladministration of 
the school lands came up for investigation 
and eriticism. 

In the winter of 1821-22, a committee of 
the lower House of the General Assembly 
studied and reported on the administra- 
tion of the school lands. The report ad- 
vised the appointment of a commission of 
seven ‘‘to eollect. digest. and report to the 
next General Assembly, a system of edu- 
eation for common schools’’ and also to 
take into consideration, ‘‘the state of the 
fund set apart by Congress for the sup- 
port of common schools.’’ .- 

The commission was appointed by Acting 


Governer Allen Trimble. Caleb Atwater 
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was chairman and the other members 
named were John Collins, James Hoge, 


Guilford, Ephraim Cutler, Josiah 
and Bell. The 
met from time to time during the 
year 1522 (1) collected information 
the lands of Ohio, (2) 


tered into correspondence with educators, 


Nathan 


Barber James M. com- 
mission 
and 
about schoo] en- 
scholars and public men all over the coun- 
try in an attempt to collect all possible 
the 


operation in the various states and 


systems in 
(3) 
prepared three pamphlets on school affairs 
The 


these publications showed the actual con- 


information about school 


for general distribution. first of 
dition of the schoo] lands, the second pro- 
posed a school eode, and the third was 


of the 


Fifteen hundred copies 


devoted to an exposition school 
system proposed. 
of each of these pamphlets were struck off 
and The im- 
mediate cost was borne by Atwater and he 
The General 


distributed over the state. 
was never fully reimbursed. 
Assembly of 1823-24 thanked but did not 
pay. ‘‘This session,’’ says Atwater, ‘‘had 
a majority in both houses opposed to the 
school system and the sale of school lands, 
that 
quarrel about these subjects. 
broke up in a row and went home.’ 
if we do not accept Atwater’s description 


them was to 


They finally 


and all was done by 


Even 


nor agree with his policy of sale of school 
lands, we must admit that the Legislature 
of 1823-24 did the 
defects of the law of 1821. 

The school code proposed by the com- 
But the polit- 
ical upheaval in the elections of October, 
Ohio a 


nothing to remedy 


mission was not adopted. 


General Assembly 


1824, gave 

favorable to public education. Both 
Nathan Guilford and Ephraim Cutler 
were elected to the Senate. It was thus 


that Guilford had the opportunity to 
write the bill which was enacted into law, 
February 5, 1825. 

By the law of 1825 the county commis- 
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sioners were required annually to levy a 
tax of one half mill, ‘‘to be appropriated 
their 
respective counties.’’ Thus was born the 
Ohio. the 
schoo] districts of the law of 1821 was rot 
And it 


that ‘‘three suitable persons to be called 


for the use of common schools in 


school tax in The erection of 


made mandatory. was provided 


examiners of common schools’’ should bs 
It was to be the duty of this 


body to examine and certificate all teach- 


appointed 


ers. They were permitted also to visit 
the schools of the county to advise on 


discipline, instruction and management. 


This was therefore a rudimentary county 


board, rudimentary for the members served 


without pay, and there were no legal 
qualifications for membership, only slight 
powers and brief tenure. The law was 


however, an advance over that of 1821 for 
it established the principles of taxation 
and of certification and made the organi 
But, 


law also 


zation of the districts mandatory. 


through non-enforeement, this 

was ‘‘rendered nugatory.’’ 
The simplest and most democratic uw 

of Ohio’s 


American school systems generally, is t 


school organization, and of 


district. In Ohio this unit was give! 
legal status in 1821. Similar legislation 
was reenacted in 1825 and so on, agai! 


and again, a total of at least ten times bh 
tween the years 1821 and 1850. A gr 


mass of legislation authorizing all manner 


+ 


of special districts was placed on t 
statute books. No coherent plan or a 
tempt at uniformity is in evidence. T 
powers of the districts remained pract 
ally time, in t 
period for 
years after, did Ohio have any real stat 


+ 


unabridged. At no 


under discussion, or mal 


school system, for there was no centr 
agency with the intelligence, will and 


power to unify these ultra-democratic, anc 
often particles, 


districts. 


mutually repellent 
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One effort to establish such a state 
system was, however, made, but it was 
only partially and very temporarily suc- 
cessful. The earlier half of the nineteenth 
century is marked in Europe and America 
by the spread of democracy and humani- 
tarian effort. As one phase of this larger 
movement, a wave of interest in universal 
education passed over the United States 
in the thirties of that century. This com- 
mon-school awakening found expression 
also in Ohio. In Ohio a new and energetic 
generation of school men and legislators 
was active in this epoch. Among them 
were Samuel Lewis, Albert Picket, Calvin 
E. Stowe, William Holmes MeGuffey, 
Edward Deering Mansfield and Daniel 
Drake. 

A number of these men were Easterners 
in birth or education or both. Perhaps 
they carried with them a good many of 
the cultural and educational influences to 
which they had been themselves subjected. 
Educated men going from a highly culti- 
vated society to a more primitive one 
would naturally endeavor to develop in 
their new homes the educational condi- 
tions and organization of their old ones. 
This seems to have happened in the 
present instance. Brief notices will indi- 
eate some of the sources of the inspiration 
of these men. 

Samuel Lewis came of a Yorkshire 
family settled in Massachusetts. Edueated 
in the elementary schools of Falmouth 
and Scituate he came to Ohio at eleven 
years of age. He became in succession 
mail-earrier, surveyor, carpenter, lawyer. 
He was also an unattached preacher and 
an energetic temperance orator. As a 
lawyer he came into sympathetic contact 
with Judge Burnet and Nathan Guilford. 

Albert Picket became in 1811 one of the 
incorporators of the ‘‘Society of Teachers 
of the City of New York’’ and a member of 
its first (executive) committee. Removing 
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to Cincinnati he continued to follow his 
profession and became one of the founders 
of the ‘‘ Western Literary Institute’’ and 
its president. A comparison even suggests 
that the New York Society was the model 
after which the ‘‘ Western Literary Insti- 
tute’’ was patterned. 

Calvin Ellis Stowe was educated in the 
academies of Massachusetts, in Bowdoin 
College and Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. He became a professor at Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati. As he was prepar- 
ing to go to Europe, the Ohio Legislature 
of 1835-36 passed a resolution asking him 
to study education in Europe and to re- 
port his findings. His report, frequently 
reprinted and widely circulated, empha- 
sized those Pestalozzian principles and 
practises which had by the fourth deeade 
of the last century found wide adoption 
in Germany and Switzerland. It recom- 
mended the universal diffusion of educa- 
tion, state support, teacher training, psy- 
chological method, rational discipline and 
a broad curriculum. 

MeGuffey was a Pennsylvanian who be- 
came noted as a text-book compiler and a 
professor at Miami University and else- 
where. Mansfield was a lawyer. Drake 
was a famous physician and founder of 
medical schools. For his medical educa- 
tion he went to Philadelphia and sat at 
the feet of Rush. 

These men were all active in the West-_ 
ern Literary Institute and College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers, which under several 
names and with a varying membership 
was influential in Western education for 
about a decade. Rather persistently, its 
efforts were directed to the promotion of 
advanced school legislation. The society 
appointed a committee of seven in 1836 to 
report 
tance of creating Departments of Educa- 


ce 


on the practicability and impor- 


tion’’ in the several states. Lewis, Stowe 
and Mansfield were on this committee 
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which brought in an able report in the 
affirmative. The report shows, among 


other things, that the committee were well 
informed as to the state of education both 
at home and abroad. They were in favor 
of state support and argued that this would 
require state supervision. They, therefore, 
urged the creation of a state school officer. 

The Ohio 1837 


‘the office of State Superintendent and the 


Legislature in created 
following year enacted ‘‘the great school 
This 
parently to a large degree influenced by 
the ‘* Western Institute.’’ To 
some that intluence seemed decisive. This 
was the opinion of John W. Picket, editor 


law of 1838.”’ legislation was ap- 


Literary 


of the Western Academician and Journal 
of Education and Science. In an editorial 
note in the issue of September, 1837. he 


Says: 


The office of superintendent of common schools 
is one of the results of the exertions of the Col 
lege of Professional Teachers and Western Liter 

g 


ary Institute, 


He adds that at the instance of Albert 
Picket, president, 
nominated to represent the objects of the 
College of Teachers before the Legislature 
of the State.’ Lewis, 
Stowe, MeGuffey and Mansfield; ‘‘men of 
acknowledged talents, and who performed 
their duties with great zeal and ability,’’ 


‘‘adequate persons were 


These men were 


the editor declares. He says: 


Their powerful appeals to the legislature in be- 
half of education induced legislative action. 

The bill creating a state superintend- 
enecy was passed March 27, 1837. The 
officer was to be elected by the two Houses 
jointly for a term of one year. His salary 
was set at five hundred dollars. His chief 
duty was to collect information and pro- 
mote interest in common schools. Samuel 
Lewis was elected the first superintendent 
of common schools of Ohio. 

Mr. Lewis entered upon his duties with 
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zeal and devotion. He traveled over the 


state, speaking, visiting schools and gath- 


ering intormation for his first report. 


The report was read by the superintendent 
in person to the two Houses in joint 
meeting. 

That first report was a forward-looking 
document. Mr. Lewis urged the establish 


ment of school libraries and of high 


He laid bare the mismanagement 
of the lands. He that 
the income of these lands even under the 


schools. 


schoo] declared 


most eareful eontrol would be wholly in- 


adequate and proposed the creation of a 
state school fund to provide an income 
of two hundred thousand dollars per year. 


The 


borrow 


districts should be authorized to 


money for building. In cities, 
boards of edueation, and in the country 
county superintendencies, should be insti 
tuted and put in 


Teachers and school officers should be re- 


schools. 


control of the 


quired to keep and render full reports 


of the educational and financial condition 


of the schools. A_ state school journal 
should be authorized as a means of com 
munication between the superintendent 


and the districts. 

The influence of these recommendations 
is evident in the legislation which followed 
On March 7, 1838, was passed, ‘‘An Act 
for the Support and Better Regulation of 
Common Schools and to 
ently the Office of Superintendent.’’ 
law was in reality a school code. It 


create perman 
This 
was 
based upon previous legislation, and upo1 
Mr. Lewis’s first report and was shaped by 
such influences as have already been met 
tioned. 

The law provided for the levying of a 
county tax of two mills and authorized 4 
state common school fund. The 
from the state fund was to be ‘‘annualls 
distributed according to the 
white youth between the ages of four and 
The state superintendent 


income 
number of 


twenty years.’’ 
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was to make the annual enumeration for 
this distribution. 

The trustees were required to lay off the 
townships into districts as in earlier legis- 
lation. The district officials were the same 
as those of the law of 1825. The eurricu- 
lum was to be made out by the board of 
directors. It was required that the fun- 
damental subjects be taught in English. 
The teachers were required to keep records 
and the directors to make out an annual 
report. 

The township clerk was to act as super- 
intendent of schools for the township. He 
was to take the yearly school census. He 
was to visit the schools once a year and to 
give advice on discipline and the ‘‘mode of 
teaching.’’ In the county, the auditor 
was to act as county superintendent of 
schools. His duties were clerical and sta- 
tistical. The county board of examiners 
was retained. It was to grant teachers’ 
certificates upon examination in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

The state superintendent, elected as be- 
fore, was to serve for a five-year term. 
His salary was raised to twelve hundred 
dollars. His duties were practically un- 
changed. But he was also authorized to 
prepare and issue a paper to be called the 
“Ohio Common School Director.’’ The 
use to which this paper was to be put is 
shown by a quotation from the law. It 
Says: 

The district clerk shall suffer (sic) all school 
officers and residents of the district, and all teach- 
ers of schools in his district to have access to said 
paper and to read the same to the schools, if they 
fhink proper. 

The governmental school periodical was 
in use in Europe at that time; but in view 
of the timorous language just quoted, the 
implication of a recent writer that this is 
an instance of Prussian centralization, 
seems remote and strained. 

The law of 1838 had embodied the lead- 
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ing recommendations made by Mr. Lewis 
in his first report. The foliowing year the 
requirement that the common schools must 
be conducted in the English language was 
unfortunately repealed. The repeal was 
urged by the incoming German settlers 
but it was of course unhappy for the state - 
and for them. And on March 23, 1840, 
the Legislature, now grown still more re- 
actionary, passed ‘‘An Act to Abolish the 
Office of Superintendent of Common 
Schools.’’ That official’s duties were as- 
signed to the Secretary of State. Thus 
began for Ohio another long epoch of 
wandering in the educational wilderness. 

It seems clear that in her educational 
legislation Ohio had simply followed the 
trend of the times. The older states to 
the eastward supplied the inspiration for 
her action in many cases. The district 
system had long been domesticated in New 
England. New York, Pennsylvania, Mass- 
achusetts, and other states had established 
state school funds. Massachusetts in 1837 
created a state Board of education and 
Horace Mann was its first Secretary. 
His duties and powers were very similar 
to those enjoined and conferred upon 
Samuel Lewis. In New York ‘‘a series 
of broad-minded governors—the Clintons, 
Lewis, Tompkins and Marey—constantly 
reminded the legislature of its duty to 
establish common schools.’’ In Ohio the 
governors bore other names, but the same 
message. A closer parallel exists. In 1812 
in consequence of appropriate legislation, 
Gideon Hawley became state superintend- 
ent of schools of New York. In 1820 he 
was removed by political manipulation 
and the office was combined with the See- 
retaryship of State. This was the exact 
course of procedure in Ohio where there 
was accomplished in three years what had 
required eight in New York. One could 
continue the account of these parallels in- 
definitely. 
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To suppose, with a recent writer, that 
Ohio went overseas for her educational in- 
spiration and her institutional models is 
to ignore the evident facts and to assume 
historic continuity. That 
influence and 
un- 
mid-nine- 


a violation of 


there was and is German 
foreign influence in Ohio is 
deniable. And Ohioans of the 


teenth century were not unaware of for- 


other 


eign educatioual developments nor unin- 
fluenced by them. But it is fatally easy 
to magnify these influences very dispro- 
portionately. The educators of that day 
knew the dangers awaiting him who copies 
blindly. ‘‘Despotie governments,’’ said 
Samuel Lewis to the Ohio Assembly ‘‘can 
issue orders and every hand is at command 
to execute them. However, valuable the 
Prussian plan of instruction may be, the 
laws by which the schools are controlled 
ean no more be applied to our state than 
the law regulating her standing army. 
There are, in fact, very few things in those 
foreign that we should attempt 


to copy.”’ 


systems 


H. G. Goop 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, New York 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
KINDERGARTENS IN PALESTINE 

Over 5,300 children are attending Kinder- 
gartens in Palestine, according to a recent 
report received by the Zionist Organization 
of America. At the end of the school session 
last year, there were 34 of these kindergartens 
under the supervision of the Zionist Board 
of Education, 9 under the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association, 11 under the Eveline de 
Rothchild school, and 1 under the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle. 

The College for Kindergarten Teachers, at 
the demonstration recently held of its plans 
and work, showed the new method of instruc- 
tion that is being used in Palestine. It is a 
combination of the Montessori system, which 
aims to develop the senses of the child by 
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giving the child actual practise in using its 
senses and the Froebel system, which teaches 
the child through its instincts of play and 
imitation, adapted to the needs of the chil- 


dren of Palestine. The influence of the 
country is very evident in everything the 
children are taught to do. They use the 


fruits and plants of Palestine as the subjects 
of their drawing lessons and of their classes 
in conversation. 

The 125 kindergarten teachers of Palestine 
have organized the Federation of Kinder- 
garten Teachers of the Teachers Association. 
In April last they held their first meeting, at 
which 24 delegates A report 
of the work of the kindergartens was sub- 
mitted, and it decided among other 
matters to issue an organ of the federation. 
The first number of this paper “ Ganenu” 
(Our Garden) is out already. It is a maga- 
zine of some 60 pages, and the appropriate 
cover design has been executed at Bezalel. 
The contents include articles on “The 
Hebrew language in the kindergarten,” ““ How 
to interest children in domestic work,” 
“Songs for the garden,” and “A specimen 


” 
lesson. 


were present. 


was 


FEDERATION OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


A croup of city superintendents and city 
high-school principals in the eastern part of 
the state of North Carolina agreed to come to- 
gether once every month at Kingston and under 
direction study at first-hand the problems of 
administering their schools. 

The first meeting of the year, for the purpose 
of organizing and laying of detailed plans was 
held on October 10 and 11. Superintendents 
Curtis, of Kingston; Wilson and Moseley, of 
Rocky Mount; Smith and Williams, of New 
Bern; Wright, Underwood, Austin and Swan- 
son, of Greenville; Ashley and Campbell, of 
Washington; Bachman and Purcell, of Tar- 
boro; Hamilton, of Goldsboro; Newton, of 
Dover; Josselyn, of Vanceboro, and Williams, 
of the university, were present. A. T. Allen, 
of the State Department, was present for a 
while on Saturday morning. 
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After discussion and deliberation these 
schoolmen decided that a consideration of the 
teacher-training problem was of vital concern 
to them. They chose as their topic for the No- 
vember meeting the general topic of Teacher 
Training. This they divided under two main 
headings, (1) Training of Teachers in Service, 
(2) Training Prospective Teachers. The first 
subtopic is to be treated under three subheads, 
(a) Training through supervisors and super- 
vising principals, (6) training through study 
classes, (c) training by individual assistance. 
The second subtopic will be treated also under 
three subheads, (a) The problem defined, (6) 
possibilities within the city systems, (c) diffi- 
culties in the way. 

Each superintendent will discuss the topics 
assigned to him for not more than fifteen min- 
utes. A general discussion will then follow. 

The high-school principals will begin a study 
of the problems of retardation and elimination 
in the high school, basing their work primarily 
upon the situation as found in their own 
schools. For the November meeting they will 
assemble the facts according to a form agreed 
upon. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION 

Tue following resolutions were adopted by 
the board of managers of The Silk Association 
of America, on September 24: 

WueEreas, The silk industry has for many years 
recognized the importance of a high degree of de- 
velopment in industrial art in its relation to com- 
merce and the general welfare of the nation, doing 
its utmost, by means of exhibits, competitive prize 
offers, and other methods of education, to stimu- 
late and to encourage artistic talent as well as to 
foster every influence that would lead to the ad- 
vancement of publie taste; and 

WHEREAS, The demand for well-trained designers 
and craftsmen in this industry is constantly in- 
creasing, a want that has been very inadequately 
met in this country through lack of the proper 
facilities for training men and women in these pro- 
fessions, necessitating dependence, to a large ex- 
tent, upon foreign production; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the board of managers of The Silk 
Association of America, in meeting assembled on 
the 24th day of September, 1919, that they urge 
the establishment of industrial art schools in the 
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United States, where designers and craftsmen may 
be adequately trained for the purpose of supplying 
a long-felt want in the silk and other artistic in- 
dustries, thereby affording an opportunity of put 
ting American finished products on an equal foot 
ing in the degree of quality with that of other na 
thons 

Resolved, That copies of the above resolution be 
sent to the President of ti. United States, the See 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Commissioners of Education, and each member 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education in 
Washington; to the Commissioner of Education in 
every state; and to the Art Alliance of America 
at its headquarters in New York City. 

THE DISMISSAL OF COMMUNIST TEACHERS 
FROM THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

AcocoRDING to press reports in the recent 
raids on headquarters of the Communist or- 
ganization it was discovered that six women 
teachers had taken out membership cards and 
pledged themselves to work actively in sup- 
porting all the principles and doctrines of the 
party. When summoned to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office and questioned, they frankly ad- 
mitted they were Communists and proud of it, 
but denied they were spreading propaganda of 
the organization among their pupils. 

The six young women, who are teaching in 
elementary classes of the public schools, were 
called before Deputy Attorney-General Berger 
under the Peace and Safety act. They declare 
they understood perfectly the manifesto of the 
communist party. After admitting their con 
nection with the organization and declaring 
their belief in its principles, Deputy Attorney- 
General Berger brought the matter to the at- 
tention of William L. Ettinger, superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Berger is reported to have 
said: 

There are probably many more teachers who be- 
long to this party, which openly declares its plan to 
overthrow this government by force and substitute 
a proletariat dictatorship. We have found six al 
ready, but we found them by accident. We have 
questioned three of these teachers, who are in- 
structors in the elementary grades of the public 
schools, and they have frankly declared that they 
understand all that the Communist Party stands 
for, believe in it and will do all in their power to 


accomplish it. After we had interviewed the first 


¥ 
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one of these teachers, Superintendent of Schools 
Ettinger wrote to me asking for an account of the 
whether the 


case and for my recommendation 


her should be dismissed. It happened to be 
woman, who had asserted that, though a member of 
the Communist Party, she had never taught rad 
Nevertheless, I 


mended her dismissal, because such a person should 


Whether they set out de 


ecalism to her pupils recom 
not be in the schools 
teach 
bound to do it by 


pupil asks such a teacher what a radical is, she will 


liberately to radicalism or not, they are 


indirection. For instanee, if a 
probably explain that he is a gentle idealist. 

The Communist Party and other radical organi- 
zations have made a strenuous effort to gain con- 
While I 


in dismissing teachers who have joined such revo 


verts in the teaching profession believe 


lutionary parties as the Communist organization, 
the Lusk Committee will in all probability recom 
mend to the legislature increases in the salaries of 
the teachers because they are underpaid, and by 
spreading a well-founded sense of injustice among 
the school teachers we are playing into the hands 


of the radicals. 


Superintendent William L. Ettinger an- 
nounced that the corporation counsel was pre- 
paring charges against teachers who belonged 
to the Communist Party, and that the trial 


would be held this week. He said: 


Drastic and swift action will be taken against 
any and all teachers in the public schools who be- 
long to the Communist Party. We have no room 
in the publie school system for any members of 
that organization. We won’t have their doctrines 
circulated or preached in the classrooms 


THE SALARIES OF BOSTON TEACHERS 

Tue teachers Advisory Council, represent- 
ing Boston school-teachers, has voted 37 to 2, 
to continue a campaign for an increase of 
$600 a year, instead of accepting the $384 in- 
crease offered by the school committee. Ac- 
cording to the Evening Transcript the teach- 
ers will carry their fight to the special session 
of the this 


month, 


which will convene 


the strength of public 


Legislature, 
relying on 
opinion. 

Regarded as the most momentous question 
which has confronted the school department 
for many years, the salary issue has received 


the the committee for 


close attention of 
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surprise among 
the 


general 
the teachers asked for 


weeks. There was 
the officials when 
high flat rate, which, if carried out through 
the department, would add more than $2,500,- 
000 yearly to the salary schedule. At first 
the request, ¢ msidering the highly inflated 
conditions of the times, was regarded as a 
grim joke. Day by day, however, the teach- 
ers exhibited more seriousness and agressive- 
ness, and finally, at a hearing on October 15 
the formal request was presented and warmly 
that the 


been engaged in attracting all possible at 


argued. Since time teachers have 
tention to their demands, not only by adver 
tising in the press and otherwise, but by the 
circulation of petitions. 

Never before were the conditions so lament 
able in the Boston schools regarding unrest 
among teachers and the searcity of recruits 
Chairman Michael H. Sullivan, of the school 
declared that there are no 
the 


dangerous aspect, for in case of an epidemic 


committee has 


substitutes on waiting list, an almost 
of illness there would be a serious stoppage ol 
school work; and also that the teaching force 
is so uncommonly agitated over living condi 
tions that work is apt to suffer. The chair 
man has been in sympathy with the teachers 
from the first and his associates as well have 
revealed their desire to do everything possible 
to maintain the high standards of the schools 
When the started there 
interchange of opinions between Chairman 
Sullivan and Mayor Peters, which looked un 
favorable at first, but which developed into 
the mayor 


Governor Coolidge to in 


agitation Was an 


a cordial understanding, when 


agreed to request 
clude the school question in his recommenda 
tions to the special session of the Legislature 

But the mayor has not considered seriously 
the idea of granting so heavy a salary in 
crease as the teachers desired. He has felt, 
however, that there should be a generous i 
crease, or one in harmony with the genera! 
advances which the entire municipal person 
nel expects. The situation was particularly 
complicated because of the scores of threats 
to resign on the part of the teachers unless 
their demands were met. City employees d 


not resign as a rule. Even under the tempt 
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ing offers of opportunities in private em 
ployment they remain remarkably steadfast, 
with the excepti m of the teachers, many of 


whom have gone into other occupations in 


he last few months. Besides, hundreds of 


tT? 
pr spective teachers have given up their 
‘former ambitions to take more lucrative em 


ployment. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue County Cireuit Court has ordered the 
reinstatement of Professor Charles E. Chad 
sey, now of the University of Illinois, to the 
office of superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, to take the place of Peter A. Morten 
son. Mr. Chadsey was elected by a former 
board at a salary of $18,000 a year, but was 

emoved by the board appointed by the Mayor 
Thompson administration. 

Dr. Franxuin B. Dyer, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati schools and later of 
the B ston sk ho ls, has been elected a member 

f the board of education of Cincinnati. 

At the meeting of the board of trustees of 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., on Novem- 
ber 12, the resignation was accepted of Dr. 
Charles Francis Meserve, for more than a 
quarter of a century president of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Meserve was made president emeri 
tus and Rev. Dr. Peacock, of Westerley, R. L., 


| 
was chosen his successor. 


Mr. Joun M. Munson, formerly superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Michigan, has 
resigned to become head of the Normal Train- 
ing School at Mt. Pleasant. 

Miss JosepHine P. Simrat, for three years 
professor of psychology at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, has resigned this position to assume the 
duties of the dean of women at the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Mr. E. B. Dykes, for eleven years superin- 
tendent of schools at Petaluna, California, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ata- 
scadero, where an entirely new school system is 
being established. 

Mr. Cartton E. EXLe, general agent of the 
Western Branch of the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 


Hastings, Mich., and has entered upon his 
work. 

Cuaries C. Lane, director of the Harvard 
University Press, has resigned his position 1 
join the staff of the New York Evening Post 
under Edwin F. Gay, formerly dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Adn 


istration and now president of the New Even 


ing Post Company. Mr. Lane will act as 

duction manager. He will be the general 
superintendent of the plant and will develop 
policies for the coordination of the different 


departments of the newspaper with a view 

e will be su 

Murdock, vic 

president of the Shawmut National Bank. 
The School Board Journal states that Mr 

Walter Heath, recently appointed principal 

of of the Maple Park High Sehool at Elgin, 


Til., is believed at nineteen vears ot age to be 


effective production. Mr. Lar 
ld 


ceeded at Harvard by Harok 


the youngest principal in the United States 
Mr. Heath graduated from the high school at 
the age of sixteen and last summer completed 
a two-year college course. 

Tue New York Board of Education has 
accepted the resignation of (¢ Ward Cramp 
ton, as director of physical training. He 
wrote the board that he tendered his resigna 
tion upon the understanding that it was due 
to his physical incapacity and nothing should 
appear on the records of the board in the 
nature of charges, accusations or blame of 
any kind against him. 

At the request of Henry W. Taft, counsel 
for Superintendent Ettinger, of the New 
York City schools, State Commissioner 
Finley has postponed the hearing on Dr. 
Ettinger’s appeal from the new by-laws of 
the Board of Education until November 21 
The Board of Education in its petition to 
Dr. Finley to dismiss Dr. Ettinger’s appeal 
says that he has displayed and exhibited a 
spirit and determination to be insubordinate, 
defiant and rebellious to the authority which 
the Board of Education has over the control 
of its affairs and of him to the prejudice of 
the discipline and order of school affairs and 
the efficient management and control of the 


schools. iz! 
- > ; 
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A Massacuusetts health educational com- 
mittee has been formed, with Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, as honorary chairman. The imme 
diate object of this 
legislation approved by the State Board of 
Health and the Commissioner of Education, 
providing for a director of health education 
to work for a broad child-health program. 


committee is to enact 


Tne director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines Professor 
Edward Steidte to represent the Bureau on 


has selected Associated 
an assignment to a committee which has been 
appointed by authority of the Congress to 
reclassify and determine the proper compen- 
sation for engineers and other technical em- 
the the 
The committee will make its headquarters in 
New York City and will canvass commercial 


ployees in service of government. 


organizations with a view to ascertaining 
their salary scale for technical employees. 
Mr. Steidle is a consulting engineer with the 
Bureau of Mines and is in charge of the 
cooperative department of mining engineer- 


ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


In order to commemorate the distinguished 
service rendered to the Manchester High 
School for Girls by the late Miss Adamson, 
it has been decided to institute a traveling 
exhibition for the encouragement of the 
study of the French language. Towards the 
estimated cost of £500 the sum of £319 has 


already been subscribed. 


THF annual meeting of the Association of 
American Universities was held at the Univer- 
sity of Ohio on November 6, 7 and 8. 


Tue New York State Teachers’ Association 
will meet in Albany from November 24 to 26. 


Some 12,000 teachers were in attendance at 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Association which 
was held in four sections, from November 6 
to 8. Among the speakers on the general pro- 
gram were President Henry Suzzallo, of the 
University of Washington; President Arthur 
Holmes, of Drake University: Dr. E. A. 
Steiner, Grinnell, Iowa; Dean J. R. Jewell, of 
the University of Arkansas; Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, of Columbia University; State Superin- 
tendent R. E. Wilson, of Oklahoma; Superin- 
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tendent J. H. Francis, of Columbus, Ohio; 
Governor W. L. Harding, of Iowa, and John 
Kendrick Bangs. 

Tue Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, a new organization, composed of 
many of the leading college business schools 
in the United States, held its first general 
meeting at Harvard University on November 
12 and 13. 

More than one hundred members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Montana have become 
members of the new faculty local of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers, No. 120, affiliated 
It is 
stated that the charter of the union does not 
carry a strike provision. 


with the American Federation of Labor. 


A Missouri local of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has been formed with Pro- 
fessor W. C. Curtis, of the University of Mis- 
souri, as acting chairman. 

A RESOLUTION opposing the organization of a 
Union of Teachers for affiliation with labor 
organizations was adopted by the Kansas State 
Teachers Association at their recent meeting 
at Pittsburgh. 

Tue Chicago board of education has adopted 
an amended budget of $19,616,255, or an ex- 
cess of $4,789,979 over the revenues of $14,- 
826,276. 

ARRANGEMENTS for a $1,000,000 endowment 
Alfred Alfred, 
N. Y., were made at a recent conference held 
in the Lawyers Club. 
on December 3 and continue for two weeks. 


campaign for University, 


The drive will open 


AT a meeting of the New York City Board 
of Education on November 13, a letter by 
President Henry R. Linville announcing that 
the executive board of the Union had formu- 
lated charges against Associate Superintendent 
Tildsley alleging that he had been guilty of 
“ unprofessional conduct,” was presented. Th 
Union informed the board that Dr. Tidsley had 
“for a period of two years made use of pupils 
to spy and inform on upon their teachers in 
the high schools.” President Prall said that 
the board of education must put a stop to 
that sort of protest. Superintendent Ettinger 
said that the authorities should end such at- 
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tempts to hide behind an organization to at- 


tack the character and reputation of any 
oficial in the Department of Education. He 
the Linville to 
make the charges himself or be charged with 


The board 


adopted the suggestion, Mr. Linville will be 


advised board to direct Dr. 


conduct unbecoming a_ teacher. 


required to frame the charges. 


Masor Cuirrorp Towner has been ordered 
by the War Department to inspect the voca- 
tional and recreational work conducted at the 
posts in the Department. He 
will be accompanied by Major Vernon W. Hall, 
the departmental director of vocational and 
The the 
inspection is to study means of systematizing 
The War Depart- 


ment has recently, while expressing its thanks 


Northeastern 


recreational activities. purpose of 


and coordinating the work. 


for the offer, declined to accept a proposition 
made by the University of Vermont to open its 
courses to members of the garrison at Fort 
Allen. Its based on the 


grounds that sending men from military posts 


Ethan action is 


to educational institutions would cause their 
absence from their stations at times when they 
might be needed for emergency service, that it 
would involve expense that the department does 
not feel justified in assuming, and that it 
might tend to decrease the extent and value of 
the opportunities for training afforded within 
the posts. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
BEATING THE GAME 


TuHIs account is necessarily anonymous. No 
man would do the things related here and con- 
fess them out of court. I am an ordinary pro- 
fessor, more or less successful, and rated at all 
I am worth by my colleagues. Up to two or 
three years ago I led a blameless life. I was 
getting four thousand dollars a year (and still 
am) and I did those things which, as a pro- 
fessor, I ought to have done and left undone 
those things which I ought not to have done. 
I could afford to do this because I was paid for 
it and I was able to pay for such supplies and 
services as a professor and his family need. I 
now I follow the 
prayer book and do those things which I ought 


ean’t do this any more, so 
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not to do and leave undone those things whic} 
I ought to do. Specifically, | 


pants and take the time from the preparation 


press My ow! 


of my lectures; for I never will allow myself 
to go unpressed. Of all things that presidents 
don’t like, the man who looks unprosperous is 
the worst. 

Now this trifle would not be worth mention 
ing except as a sample of the many ways in 


While I 


ailor (it did 


which my old life is changed. was 
learning to press as well as the 
not take long), cleaning was gradually becom- 
ing a luxury for the rich; so I added that to 


and I be- 


I used to buy 


my accomplishments, and my wife 
tween us get the mending done. 
a winter suit every two years and a summer 
suit in the alternate years. By spending less 
time on my classes and more on my clothes, I 
skipped the last 


the biologists would call “adjustment ”; 


two purchases. This is what 
I sup- 


* response 


the 


pose geographers would call it a 
eall it “ 


Some of my friends eating 
game.” 

As living went up and up, and my salary 
became more and more “ fixed ” (except for the 
income tax) the process of adjustment went 
on. We discharged the nursemaid and I took 
over the care of the baby at such odd times as 
used to go to research. The stenographer was, 
of course, let go earlier. Half my correspond 
ence is neglected and the other half written in 
long hand, a performance for which any four 
thousand dollar man in any decent business 
would be promptly discharged. 

As prices went from bad to worse, so did I 
Last winter I stayed home from the meeting of 
my “learned society ” and papered two rooms 
the kitchen. The 
money thus earned on the side would astonish 


My on 


boy in college; but his bills are not 


and painted amount of 
» extravagance is to keep the oldest 
unusual, 
so I suppose he is pressing his trousers under 
the trunk at night. The girl 
most of her own clothes. Of course I ke ep up 


my church dues and charities on the same prin- 


in school ™m ikes 


ciple that I keep my clothes in order (if for 1 
higher reason). It is bad enough to have lost 
my own self respect; I don’t care to lose the 
respect of my friends also. They are not to 


know the depths to which I have descended. 
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It is a very intellectual life I lead these days. 
My housework, mending and care of the baby 
use up fast. If the repairs on my 
and furnace were in form for publica- 


intellect 
house 
tion, they would bring me an honorary degree. 
The intellect-killing work of the classroom is 


reduced to a minimum. I use my old notes 
and do not worry about lectures until the hour 
strikes. This is a great saving and keeps one 
fresh for the real work of life. 

Our board is made up largely of business 
men who know how to get the most for their 


They don’t propose to pay high-grade 


money. 
salaries for low-grade work. And they are 
right. They don’t put expensive men on cheap 


jobs, and that’s right too. That’s the reason 
I’m pressing my pants. The little tailor on the 
corner is a more expensive man than I am. 
Society has decided that his time is worth more 
than mine. So it is in the interests of political 
that I 


time. 


should relieve him and thus 


Yet I am not just sure that 


economy 
save his 
this is what our board have in mind when they 
talk economy. 

Of course when it comes to getting high- 
grade work for low-grade pay, there is no sound 
economic objection. It may even be that our 
regents think I am still living the old life, and 
that they are now getting for four thousand 
fifty-cent dollars what they formerly got for 
four thousand real dollars. Business men and 
even presidents have been known to make such 
mistakes. Of course a child could see that this 
is impossible; but boards and presidents are 
not children. If they think they have a teach- 
ing and researching professor when they've 
really got a pants-pressing, carpet-beating, fur- 
nace-cleaning, kitchen-painting combination of 
teacher and nurse maid—well, all I can say is, 
the light has not yet dawned. 

I did not start out to beat my board. 


not until last week that I realized that they 


It was 


are being beaten; and they don’t know it yet. 
They and I alike are simply subject to the same 
law. You can’t squeeze blood out of a turnip; 
and you can’t take a check for four thousand 
fifty-cent dollars and cash it in for four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of good groceries or good 


college teaching or good anything. Sooner or 
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later there will be adjustment and the cheaper 
man will be doing the cheaper work. 


A Poor Proressor 


A USEFUL COMBINATION OF SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OR LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
AND HOME HELPER 


Many professorial men, of limited means, 
need a secretary, who may or may not officiate 
also as office assistant. Especially when the 
amount of time consumed is not large in each 
capacity. Many qualified girls need a com- 
fortable home and might be only too glad to 
take a hand and help out the wife in the do- 
mestic domain. <A steadily increasing number 
of professorial men’s wives need, and need 
and companionable 


urgently, an intelligent 


home helper. Several instances of this al- 
most ideal combination have occurred in my 
experience, hence the proposition is submitted 
for broader adoption, upon an equitable basis 
and by mutual concessions and agreements, 
circumstances 


subject to modification as 


differ. 
The advantages to each will be obvious. 
They deserve to be discussed upon a con- 


structive and conciliatory basis. Of course 
difficulties can be adduced—no greater than 
those in the case of a governess—as to meals 
the life. These are by no means insu- 
perable, or even fully 
met and adjusted to the abounding comfort 
We realize 
that the time is upon us when such adjust- 
ments must imperatively be made. Radical 
Those are 
wise who take candid counsel with his or her 
self 
prejudices; who will compromise social pref- 


and 


serious, and can be 


of all parties in interest. must 


changes are confronting society. 


best and set about discarding ancient 
erence and customs in the face of inevitable 
Doubtless the lodge 
“The condition is an unpre- 


cedented socio-domestic problem.” Of course 


dislocations. wife will 


objections. 
it is—but worse ones will be met. 

Here we have the proposition of a young 
the 
“social equal ” 


woman, a stranger introduced to home 


who is not a servant, nor a 
(Sic), 
must be adapted to the “ peculiar situation.” 


New standards must 


who yet is most necessary and who 


Debate at onee arises. 
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be set to meet entirely novel and somewhat 
awkward demands. The sooner the exigency 
is met, accepted and disposed of amiably, the 
better for all concerned—and it is grave of 
course. 

Next the candidate for the position of two 
hours as secretary, two or three as office 
or laboratory or library assistant and who 
likewise is expected to contribute to domestic 
exigencies, will put in claims for special 
privileges. All right. Let matters be ad- 
judiecated with all the liberality possible. 

The probiem will work itself out naturally, 
if each one is reasonable and intelligent 
enough to appreciate the abounding advan- 
es to each and all. Some such arrange- 
ments must be made, and that speedily. 

Consider first and last how much is gained 
by the triple translation. Each of the parties 
uire three most important assets. 

J. Mapison Tayor 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, _ 
PHILADELPHIA 


QUOTATIONS 
UNIVERSITIES FROM WITHIN 

At the recent Harvard Commencement, 
Governor Coolidge spoke about the salaries 
of teachers in language well worth bearing 
in mind. He was referring not particularly 
to the universities, but to teachers as a class, 
and his remarks have a general application. 
He pointed out that if teachers are seriously 
underpaid in comparison with other occupa- 
tions requiring as long a preparation and as 
much natural ability, it is inevitable that 
they should be dissatisfied with their treat- 
ment by the community; and that such a 
state of mind naturally breeds a social dis- 
content which they can not help imparting 
to their students. There is, perhaps, no more 
insidious way of inculeating social unrest 
among the people than by having as teachers 
a body of men who think the world unjust. 
University professors do not ask or expect 
salaries on the seale of those earned by suc- 
cessful professional and business men. They 
do not run the risks of those pursuits, and 
they do not look for the unusual rewards. 
Part of their compensation is in the security 





of tenure and payment, and the opportunity 
to devote themselves to scholarly work What 
they ask is to be able to live comfortably on 
the seale of life for which their position calls; 
to give their children as good an education 
as they themselves received, and to provide 
for their old age and for their widows or 
infant children if they should die prema 
turely. This they can by no means do at the 
present rate of salaries. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation is no longer able to pay to instructors 
hereafter appointed pensions for old age and 
disability, as they have in the past. Those 
pensions must now be provided by the uni- 
versities for the teachers, and that alone 
means practically the addition of ten per 
cent. to their salaries. 

The usefulness of a great university is by 
no means exhausted by its teaching. It has 
two functions, both so essential that neither 
can be said to be more important than the 
other. One is that of preserving and im- 
parting the knowledge slowly acquired in the 
past, the other is that of adding to it. The 
question a university should ask is not 
whether an idea is old or new, but onls 
whether it is true, and the universities have 
shown that there is no difficulty in combining 
the retention of what is good in the old with 
the strenuous search for new truth. Hitherto, 
America has not done its share in adding to 
knowledge, but has depended too much upon 
Europe. This is particularly true in the case 
of chemistry, which has been left far too 
much in the hands of Germany, both on the 
side of pure science and in its application to 
industry. It is the more unfortunate because 
the greatest advance during the next genera- 
tion in scientific discovery, both in medicine 
and in the arts, appears to lie in the field of 
chemistry. In this country we certainly need 
to develop its study far more than in the past, 
to train men as experts in the many indus 
tries in which it is essential; and we must 
not forget that research in the pure science 
and in its application go hand in hand. The 
discoveries made in university laboratories 
have almost always a direct or indirect appli 
cation in the life of man, and the expert in 
the laboratory of a manufacturing concern 


F 
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not only puts into practise discoveries made 
by the university professor, but makes new 
investigations of his own in the chemical 
principles that affect his industry. For chem- 
istry, our universities must have far better 
laboratories and a much larger number of 
skilled investigators. 

It is a constant grief to see men who could 
add largely to knowledge expend themselves 
without doing so on account of the pressure 
of teaching and of administrative work which 
fills their time and exhausts their strength. 
In many fields, in every field, we must seek 
to stimulate and provide opportunities for 
those rare spirits that are capable of pro- 
ductive work. 

This war has cast new duties upon the 
new world; and they are not only financial, 
commercial, and political, but also intellec- 
tual and spiritual. How many young men 
who would have added to the scholarship of 
the world, how many potential philosophers, 
artists and men of science have met an un- 
timely death in Flanders, Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, or around Verdun we shall never 
know. But we do know that among the 
the millions who have fallen Europe has been 
bereft of much of the flower of its youth, 
and among them of many men who if they 
had been spared would have been the chief 
contributors to the sum of human knowledge, 
to the progress of thought and civilization. 
That loss we must strive to repair, and it is 
to our universities and colleges that we must 
turn.—President A. Lawrence Lowell, of 


Harvard University, in The World’s Work. 


THE NEED OF TEACHERS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Tue inerease in the size of the instruc- 
tional staff of the University of Wisconsin 
entailed by the 38 per cent. increase in en- 
rollment this year was outlined by President 
FE. A. Birge in a report read at the meeting 
of the executive committee of the board of 
regents last week. He said: 

The new student directory shows 6,908 stu- 
dents. This figure is to be compared with 5,020, 
the number in 1916, the largest number previously 
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registered at the opening of a college year. The 
increase Over Our maximum former attendance is 
therefore about 38 per cent. 

Something more than 1,500 soldier bonus stu- 
dents have been assigned to the university by the 
board of education, and 1,320 are reported as 
now in attendance, besides those in Milwaukee 
who now number about 60. 

Numerous appointments of teachers have been 
made to meet this great and unexpected influx of 
students. The university had provided teaching 
for about 5,000 students, so that new teachers 
were necessary for much of the excess registra- 
tion. In the upper classes, however, it is always 
possible to accommodate a considerable number of 
additional students, especially if secondary as- 
sistance is provided. 

To meet this need of more teachers, 119 new 
appointments both part and full time to the in- 
structional staff are recommended, including 101 
in the college of letters and science, 11 in engi- 
neering, one in medicine and 6 in agriculture; 
additional pay for additional teachers is recom 
mended for 16 others. Of the 119, 3 are of pro 
fessorial rank, 37 are instructors and 79 are as 
sistants. 

The total sum included is $90,975. Of this 
sum, $11,280 represents teaching provided for the 
first semester only. This arrangement will per- 
mit us to reduce teaching at the end of the 
semester or to continue or to increase it as cir 
cumstances indicate. Since there are some de 
partments whose teaching force is still inadequate, 
there wiil be additional appointments to be made 
We may safely assume therefore that more than 
$100,000 will be expended during the current year 
for teaching in addition to that provided in the 
budget. 

I note also that an unusual amount of addi- 
tional instruction will be needed for the short 
course in agriculture. The increased registration 
in the long course takes the full teaching time of 
the regular staff, and the short course is likely to 
be larger than usual. 

The question of additional cost of this increase 
in the attendance of the university is at present 
complicated by the fact that the university is en- 
titled to receive money from the state under the 
terms of the soldier bonus law. The general effect 
of these changes in the operation budget for the 
faculty and the administrative officers can be 
stated accurately only when adjustment of this 
matter has been made with the state board of edu- 
eation. 
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Substantially all of the appointments which have 


been made are to the rank of instructor or assist- 


ant. The university has been fortunate in secur 
ing many good teachers in this list 


reports from the departments are that they were 


The general 


able to find far more satisfactory teachers than 
they believed was possible when the necessity for 
additional instruction appeared. 

It is evident that many of our large departments 
are seriously undermanned in respect to teachers of 
professorial grade. This is conspicuously true of 
the college of engineering, the course in commerce 
and in the larger departments of the college of 
letters and science. As the students who have en- 
tered pass into higher classes, the cail for addi- 
tional instruction there will increase, We must 
therefore look forward to large additions to the 
budget of 1920-21, and these will be much in excess 


f those made to the current budget. 


POWER TO EXCLUDE DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN FROM SCHOOLS 


WE learn from the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association that the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in an action of manda- 
mus brought to compel the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Antigo to reinstate and 
public 


admit the son to the 


schools of the city, reverses a judgment that 


petitioner’s 


was rendered in favor of the petitioner, and 


remands the eause with instructions to dis- 


miss the petition. The court says that the 
boy had been a crippled and defective child 
since his birth, being afflicted with a form of 
paralysis which affected his whole physical 
and nervous make-up. He had not the nor- 
mal use and control of his voice, hands, feet 
and body. 


speech, and had a peculiarly high, rasping 


He was slow and hesitating in 


and disturbing tone of voice, accompanied 
with uncontrollable facial contortions, making 
it difficult for him to make himself under- 
stood. He also had an uncontrollable flow of 
saliva which drooled from his mouth on his 
clothing and books, causing him to present an 
He had a nervous and 
nature. It the 
part of the school board, that his physical 


unclean appearance. 


excitable was claimed, on 
condition and ailment produced a depressing 


and nauseating effect on the teachers and 
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school children; that by reason of his phys 
ical condition he took up an undue portion of 
the teachers time and attention, distracted the 
attention of other pupils, and interfered gen 
erally with the discipline and progress of the 
school. But it appeared that he was normal 
mentally, and kept pace with the other pupils 
in the respective grades. A representative of 
the state department of public instruction 
suggested that he be placed in the department 
for the instruction of deaf persons or persons 
with defective speech, but the boy refused to 
attend that department. 

The right of a child of scho age to attend 
the public schools of Wisconsin can not be 
insisted on when its presence therein is harm- 
ful to the best interests of the This, 
like other individual rights, must be subordi 
nated to the general welfare. It will be con- 
ceded, the court thinks, that the statement of 
facts presented a fair question as to the effect 
of the boy’s presence on the school and the 
individual pupils attending it. The question 
body 
vested with the authority 
The 
the opinion that, while such authority rested 
the school first 
its action in that behalf was reviewable by a 


then arose as to what or tribunal was 


of determining the 
trial seemed to be of 


question. court 


with board in the instance, 
jury and subordinate to the jury’s opinion 
thereon. But the supreme court holds that, 
the board 
should not be interfered with by the courts 
acted 
That it acted legally was without question. 


having acted, its determination 


unless it illegally or unreasonably. 
That it acted unreasonably could not be said. 
The duty confronting the board was a delicate 
one. It was charged with the responsibility 
of saying whether this boy should be denied 
a constitutional right because the exercise 
of that right would be harmful to the school 
and to the pupils attending it. He should 
from the school except for 


considerations affecting the general 


not be excluded 
welfare. 
Sut if his presence in school is detrimental 
to the best interests of the school, then the 


board could not, with due 


regard to official 
excluding him, even though such action be 


members of the 


their oaths, refrain from 


displeasing and painful to them. 
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EDUCATICNAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
AN APPLICATION OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS TO 
THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL RETARDATION 
In the fall of 
established as a coaching center for the pri- 


1917 an ungraded room was 


mary grades of a crowded public school in St. 
Paul. I undertook charge with a view to an 
experiment! in the use of psychology tests in 
the solution, of the problem of school retarda- 
tion. the work of the first year was 
largely a ground-breaking process, I shall not 
consider it in this article, though the results 
the same 


Since 


were significant and pointed in 
direction as those which follow. 
For the first semester of the year 1918-1919 
the percentage of failures in the city at large 
was 14.2; in the Hancock School, exclusive of 
annexes it was 5.9; while in the four grades 
under my charge the ratio dropped to 3.6. 
It will be remembered that during this semes- 
ter the epidemic of influenza oceurred, and as 
it happened our school was among the first 
to be affected. By the time our attendance 
was resuming its normal condition the epi- 
demic had spread to other sections of the 
Yet despite 
these adverse did 
double work; that is, the work of a full year 


city, and all schools were closed. 
conditions, 38 children 
in one semester. 

During the vear prior to the beginning of 
this experiment, the failures in the Hancock 
School averaged 11.09 per cent.; the special 
promotions, 1.5. In the 
1918-1919 the percentage of failures for the 


second semester of 


eight grades of the school proper dropped to 
2.9; while in the primary grades, if we ex- 
clude, as we should, nine pupils below the six- 


year mental level, who were admitted to the 


1 This experiment was made possible only 
through the vision, foresight and rare good sense 
of Miss Edith Taylor, the principal of the Han- 
cock School, in which it was conducted. The por- 
table room was and the writer was in- 
stalled as teacher upon Miss Taylor’s application, 


Grateful ae- 


erected 


and she stood sponsor for the results. 
knowledgement is due also to the teachers who, by 
their hearty cooperation have enabled us to carry 
the experiment through to a successful issue. 
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first grade because they were of legal age, the 
highly satisfactory ratio of failures was 1.5 
per cent. The failures of the nine immature 
first-graders would probably not have occurred 
if we had been free to control promotions 
from the kindergarten as we do those from 
other That this is not ulwar- 
ranted assumption is evidenced by the fact 
that one child with an I.Q. as low as 76, who 
was retained in kindergarten until he had 
reached the mental age of six, did the first- 
grade work without repeating, and is now do- 
ing average work in the second grade. Not 
only was the percentage of failures reduced 


an 


classes. 


to a minimum during this second semester; 
69 children in the primary grades (204 per 
cent.) did double work, 55 of whom accom- 
plished it without home study or help from 
the ungraded room. 

The financial approach to these results is 
interesting: 

For the year 1918-1919, the cost to 
school system each semester for the city at 
large, was twenty dollars per pupil. On this 
basis, the saving for that year in this one 
building, by the decrease in failures and in- 


the 


crease in special promotions amounted to over 
This for the 


necessary demotions, 


four thousand dollars. allows 


repeating made by 
which, however, for the past year was prac- 
tically a negligible quantity. Expressed in 
terms of work instead of money, the saving 
accomplished was the equivalent of that of 
two teachers for a full school year with an 
enrollment of 53 pupils each. 

The enrollment for June, 1919, showed a 
balanced school with 404 pupils in the first 
four grades, and 393 in the grammar grades. 
The preventing of congestion in the lower 
grades is the work of the primary ungraded 
room. The holding of pupils in school until 
they finish the eight grades is largely due to 
the coaching for the upper grades, 


which has been rendering excellent service for 


room 


many years. 

We believe that the above results have been 
accomplished without lowering educational! 
standards. Aside from the subjective esti- 
mates of supervisors, which are apparently 
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satisfactory, there are the results of only four 


standard educ:utional tests to offer as testi- 


mony. 


Standard 
Score 


Multiplication : City 
Woody. Grade Median Median 


l, 1918 3 
4 


SPELLING: 
3 7 
4 7 


SUBTRACTION: WOODY 


8.7 
7 


s . 


WRITING: AYRE’S 


June, 1919 
Quality 


Speed 


It will be noted that at several points the 
average score for our grade falls below that 
for the city at large, but in no case does it fall 
the 
Later unstandardized tests in 


as low as the standard score, except in 
spelling tests. 
spelling have indicated the same tendency. It 


might be expected that the writing would 
show the strongest tendency to drop below 
city and standard scores, owing to the rapid 
advancement of many of our younger chil- 
dren, and the dependence of writing upon 
muscular control. Results, however, appear 
to show that even in this subject it is mental 
ability rather than time in school that is the 
determining factor. 

The morale of the school as a whole shows 
tangible and henee 
The 
courage and self-respect, and the forming of 
that 


social organization with which children come 


real, but less 


results as 


less easy to measure. conservation of 


a favorable attitude towards form of 
into closest contact outside of the home, mean 
more in terms of future citizenship than any 


The 


schor y] 


immediate saving of work or money. 
great sources the 
room are the dull child and the supernormal. 
The historic “bad boy” is big, dull and awk- 


two of trouble in 
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work of the 
hides 


assumed bravado 


He is unable to do the 
finds 
under an 


ward. 


grade in which he himself, and 
his mortification 


He is 


younger 


a constant source of annoyance to the 


children whom he dares to tease 


The teacher tries to punish him. He goes 
home with a tale of unfair treatment and the 
parents, though they may seold or punish him 
in private, feel that in public they must take 
affair is settled, 


ck fined 


his part. By the time the 


is established a clearly 
that 


part of the boy, and when the experience is 


there antag 


onism towards specific teacher on the 
repeated with successive teachers the attitude 
habitual but 
to the other children 
For the 


beginning of a 


not only becomes with him 
spreads to the parents, 
of the 


be Vv 


family, and to playmates. 


himself it means the 


career of failure and anti-social tendencies 


that 


petty crime. 


are the very essence of hoboism and 
bad bi Vv ” had been held 
in kindergarten until he was capable of doing 
that he had 
good physical condition and given individual 


had 


riven 


Suppose that this “ 


first-grade work; been kept in 


help as he needed it. Suppose that he 
always found that if he persisted at a 
task his efforts 
Suppose he had never tasted the bitterness of 
end of the 
semester or, which is infinitely more demoral- 


would meet with success. 


successive failures either at the 
izing, in the daily experiences of the class 
hard to child 
such conditions developing a chronic grudge, 
He is 
honest and self-respecting, and he approaches 


he ex 


room. It is imagine a under 


and as a matter of fact he never does. 


each new task with a courage born of t 
perience of past success. 
If the “bad bov’ 


normal the chances are 


happened to be Aa 
had not been 
idergarten until he 
which the 
various occupations had become a deadly bore 
that he did 


problem until 


sum r- 
that he 
allowed to enter the ki 


had reached a mental age at 


The chances are also, however, 
not develop into a disciplinary 

first 
ation was worse, for he was expected to make 
he did not 


He was asked to undergo an 


he reached the grade. There his situ 


an effort to learn something that 
want to know. 


endless amount of drill presented in forms 
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infantile, and 
the subject 


were hopelessly 


him 


that to 
unrelieved by any 
matter. The day of his interest in Mother 
Goose rhymes was long past. Naturally, he 
refused to work and there followed a history 
of failure and antagonism paralleled only by 





interest in 


that of his dull prototype. 

Suppose this bright child had been 
mitted to kindergarten at an age when it 
would have had something to give him. 
pose he had entered the first grade on half- 
was not 


ad- 
Sup- 


day sessions when his mental age 
much over six, and that always he had found 
that he would have to work to keep pace with 
the group. Suppose he had found that the 
reward of work was greater opportunity, and 
that special promotions were waiting for him 
as fast as he was able to take them. It is 
hard to imagine a supernormal child under 
these conditions becoming a school nuisance, 
or forming the habit of laziness that is so 
common among the brighter children under 
the lock-step system. 

With failures reduced to a minimum and 
superior work rewarded by new opportunities, 
the driving force back of school activity be- 
comes hope instead of fear, and the whole 
atmosphere of the school becomes in conse- 
quence finer and more wholesome. 

In securing these the 
based upon the assumption that, in the first 
four grades at least, a child of a given mental 
age is mentally capable of doing the same 
school work as the average child of the corre- 
sponding chronological age: that is, a child 
six years old mentally is mature enough to 
enter the first grade and do average work 
whether he is chronologically five years old or 


results, work was 


ten, because under our present system, with 
the methods now in vogue, that is what the 
average six-year-old child accomplishes. In 
the upper grades with older pupils this as- 
sumption might not hold, as it is generally 
eoneceded that individual differences increase 
with age, and it is also possible that with a 
curriculum of increasing complexity special 
abilities are called increasingly into play. 
However this may be, for the primary grades 
(1 to 4 inclusive the) simple curriculum 
seems to require abilities that are much the 
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same as those tested by the various revisions 


of the Binet-Simon scale, and it seems not 
unreasonable to assume that the child who 
has intelligence enough to attain a given 
mental age level according to the scale, can 
with rare exceptions, be made to reach the 
corresponding educational age level. 
Assuming, then, that young children 
approximately equal mental ability quantita- 
tively will not differ enough qualitatively to 
cause any of them to fail in any school sub- 
ject in which the majority succeeds, the prob- 


of 


lem of school retardation resolves itself into 
the lesser problems. 

(1) of placing each child in the grade and 
class corresponding to his own mental age, 
and 

(2) of overcoming all physical and emo- 
tional? causes for failure. 

The problem of school retardation, as is 
now generally recognized, involves every child 
who is not working up to the full measure of 
his mental ability. Our school system is so 
arranged that the average child enters the B 
1 class at the age of six; the A 1 at six and a 
half, the B 2 at seven, the A 2 at seven and 
a half, and so on through the grades. Now 
the mental ability of the average child of the 
age of six, is what we mean by the “ mental 
age” of six, and that of the average child 
of seven is what we mean by the “ mental 
age” of seven. It is evident, therefore, that 
a child with a mental age of six should suc- 
ceed in the B 1 class, that one with a mental 
age of six and a half should be able to do the 
work in the A 1 class, ete. Consequently, we 
must consider that child who is not keeping 
those children 
chronological to 
mental age as educationally retarded. 

For the sake of an initial sorting to aid in 
the discovery of these retarded children, all 
the children above the first grade were tested 
and rated as regards mental age and I.Q. by 
means of a method already described under 
the heading of “An Absolute Intelligence 


pace in school with whose 
corresponds his own 


age 


2 This troublesome word is used in its broadest 
sense, and is meant to include all the affective ele- 
ments in consciousness, 
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Seale.” Since the tests of this scale are not 


well suited to children below the second 
grade, the younger groups were sorted by the 
series of tests' standardized by Dr. Frances 
Lowell, of the University of Minnesota, who 
was kind enough to give them in person. 
The child with a low I.Q. was tested in- 
dividually® unless definite subnormality was 
suspected, in which case he was referred to 
another department® for further testing. If 
the individual testing corroborated the results 
of the group tests, and the child was found 
to be doing unsatisfactory school work, no 
attempt was made to goad him into increased 
effort, and he failed at the end of the semes- 
ter. If he was attempting the work of a 
group more than a half year in advance of his 
own mental age, he was demoted. Surprising 
as it may seem, such demotions tend to lessen 
rather than to increase friction between the 
home and the school. The reason is simple. 


The child the kindest, 


which is the frankest, way possible is able to 


who is demoted in 
do the work of the group in which he finds 
himself. 


and the mother is pleased. 


His reports improve, he is happier 
We have found it 
to be impracticable, if not absolutely useless 
in the lower grades, to try to force a child 
to do the 
half year in advance of his own mental age. 
The large numbers of children 
whose I1.Q.’s fell between 90 and 110 were 
kept with the classes corresponding to their 
This 


cation was practicable up to the point at 


work of a class that is even only a 


average 


respective chronological ages. classifi- 


which the discrepancy between the mental age 


and the chronological age of the 90 per cent. 


3 Arthur and Woodrow, ‘‘An Absolute Intelli- 
gence Sceale,’’ of Applied Psychology, 
June, 1919, p. 118. 

4 Lowell, Frances, ‘‘A Group Intelligence Scale 


Journal 


for Primary Grades,’’ Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, September, 1919. 

5 Kuhlmann, ‘‘The Measurement of Mental De- 
This of the Binet-Simon 
scale was used as being the latest, and in the opin- 


velopment. ’’ revision 
ion of the writer, the most satisfactory. 

6 The testing and teaching of defective children 
is done under the direction of the department of 


hygiene. 
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child necessitated a failure, or that of the 106 
child 


promotion in order to place him with the 


or 107 per cent. demanded a_ special 
group with which he could work to the best 
advantage. 
The score of the child with a group 1.Q. of 
110 was compared with teachers’ esti- 
If these agreed, the child was listed 
for double work 


portunity offered. If 


over 

mates. 
to be given as soon op- 
the teachers’ estimates 
were at variance with the group test results, 


The 


regarded as 


an individual test was result of 
this 
clusive, and double work was given or with- 


held The 


vidual test was also used as a court of appeal 


riven. 


individual testing was con- 


according to its testimony. indi 
whenever a child who was considered capable 
of double 
an average score in the group tests. 


aid of 


double work, we arranged at the beginning of 


work by the made only 
By the 


candidates for 


teacher, 


lists thus secured of 


each semester wherever possible for a group 
of capable children of one class to be placed 
in the same room with a group of less capable 
children of the half grade 


or average next 


higher. By the end of the semester they all 


went on as one class, and of course, as is 
usual in such cases, the younger group was 
in the lead. 

The necessity for the use of individual 
testing to decide differences between teachers’ 
estimates and group test results is obvious 
to any one familiar with the practical work- 
ing of the latter. A carefully standardized 
group scale, properly used, can generally be 
relied upon to sort out laggards, as no child, 
however willing or industrious, can work be 
The only 
possible sources of error are coaching and 
But no 


sort out all 


yond his own mental limitations. 


cheating. series of group tests can 


be trusted to the supernormal 
children in a group, as it is quite probable 
that some may not react well in a crowd, and 
that others may be of the excitable type that 
always “goes to pieces” in any kind of ex- 
amination. Even the results of the individ- 
ual tests are not infallible, of course, but as 
they have proved to be more nearly so than 
either teachers’ estimates or group test results 


we used them as the final court of appeal. 
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No re-testing of children individually was 
done except in cases where the estimates of 
successive teachers were at variance with the 
results of the first individual testing, or in 
in which there had been some physical 


character to 


CasSeCS 
change pronounced enough in 
suggest the possibility of its affecting mental 
development. 

When the child had 


school grade corresponding to his mental age, 


been placed in the 
there then remained the problem of making 
him do the work of that grade. In the great 
majority of cases, this was no problem at all, 
from 


the which resulted 


classifying children on the 
age insured the regular advancement of the 
help 


and even grading 


basis of mental 
class term after term, without special 
and without any break in the ranks due to 
failure. 

There were always some children in school, 
however, who very early in the semester gave 
unmistakable signs of lagging. They might 
be good or troublesome, eareless or attentive, 
lazy or industrious, weak in one school sub- 
ject or in several, but they all needed imme- 
diate help. When this help 
given before the child himself discovered that 
The giving of 


possible, was 


his work was unsatisfactory. 
such help constituted the second phase of the 
work of the primary ungraded room. This 
phase of the work was also based upon an 
assumption, namely, that when a child had 
been placed in school according to his mental 
age and had been taught not only in class 
but before school and after school, if he failed 
to do the work of his group it was not be- 
need primarily of extra 


cause he was in 


coaching. He might be in need of instruc- 
tion, it is true, but it must be instruction plus 
something. The difficulty hardly be 
purely intellectual as the intellectual condi- 


But there 


could 


tions for success had all been met. 
remained the physical and emotional factors 
to be dealt with. 

Every child who came to the primary un- 
graded room for help was watched carefully 
for symptoms of any kind of physical handi- 


cap. Mouth breathing, scowling or holding 


the head on one side when reading, the pecu- 
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the deaf child, excessive 


liar expression of 
nervousness and fatigue symptoms were fa- 
miliar phenomena that resulted in a confer- 
ence with the school nurse, the summoning 
of parents, the the family 


physician or of the eye, ear, nose or throat 


ealling in of 


specialist, or in cases where the parents were 
poor, a trip to the school physician or to the 
free dispensary. Sometimes it was the dentist 
whose cooperation was needed, or the dental 
We all kinds of 
conditions, those calling for 
kinds of 
requiring a simple adjustment of living con- 
More than one child has been saved 


clinie. found unfavorable 


physical from 
various minor operations to those 
ditions. 
from failure simply by the establishing, by 
conferences with the parents, of regular hours 
for eating and sleeping. 

But with everything that 
done for a child by proper placing in school, 
good teaching and the improvement of phys- 
continue to fail 
unfavorable factors. 
These varied from the “ negative self-feel- 
ing” described by McDougall, often the re- 
sult of a frail body or the aftermath of a 
hatred of the 
There were neuro- 


even could be 


ical conditions, he might 


owing to emotional 


delicate babyhood, to active 
school and all its works. 

pathic children, unhappy 
husky young rascals too full of energy to be 
anything but bored by the mild interests of 


The partial solution of all 


and tearful, and 


the school room. 
such problems we have found in play. 

Our primary ungraded room was equipped 
with plenty of blackboard space and a few 
desks, but had also plenty of room for play. 
There were chairs and tables, a shelf of at 
tractive picture books and good stories with 
easy text. A low cupboard 
extended the back of the filled 
with building blocks, construction toys, puz- 
zles, color games, dissected maps, colored pegs 
Every toy or game was 


large type and 


across room 


and peg boards, ete. 
intended to serve a definite purpose, but the 
first requirement was that it should be at- 
tractive and interesting to children. 

The room had no regular enrollment, but 
small groups in need of help came from the 
various grades and stayed for short periods 
varying from half an hour to an hour and a 
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Most of the 


ot help in some school subject, gen- 


length. children who 


arithmetic. A few were 
child 
part 


in reading or 
Every 
Whi ec 


he group was being helped with the read- 


simply to learn to play. 


came had some free play. 


lesson for the day, for instance, the rest 


vere busy in various parts of the room with 


blocks, sand table, puzzles or anything else 
iat might prove attractive. It was not un- 
usual for a child, tired of his game, to go to 
re blackboard and had 


tly learned or practise some new accom- 


write words that he 


nlishment in number work. Sometimes two 
three would take a pack of word cards or 
combinations and run out into 


cloak hall to drill When a 


ild deliberately chose work instead of play, 


each other. 
generally indicated that all real antipathy 
He approached 
different 


had disappeared. 
self-imposed task in 
from what he did the task imposed by 


school 


quite a 


eacher, and when he began to carry the 
responsibility for his own work, his salvation 
was well nigh assured. 
But one can readily forsee the unfortunate 
follow 


child for choosing to work during play time. 


results that would from praising a 
The next time that a play period occurred for 
that group, the more suggestible members of 

would say they preferred to work, and be- 
fore long these honest, happy children would 
have been transformed into a group of self- 
righteous little prigs pretending to like some- 
thing that they didn’t for the sake of praise. 
With 


child newly arrived from some other school 


things as they were, it was only the 
who ever doubted that the invitation to play 
was given in good faith. At first the play of 
such a child was apt to be noisy and unorgan- 
ized, but through the discipline of the group 
he soon learned to manage chairs, blocks and 
games without disturbing those who were at 
work, and to achieve something during his 
playtime that would be looked at, criticized 
and admired by his peers. 

Perhaps he was a child who through suc- 
cessive experiences of failure had lost all faith 

himself. 
group for his sand palace or submarine helped 


The generous admiration of the 


his self-respect. During 


was allowed to attempt on 


could carry 


helped to master tor 


he would latter to his grade teach 


and he Hiohe 


recite 


} 


was the final judge of hi 


own performance. Even six-year 


taught to 


where thev 


best, and 


own way. He had experi 


had had time 


wn kin 
honest worl He hi 


1} 
ali, somme running game 


the approval of his 
through 
him 


al d he 


that rave 
portunity to stretch his muscles, 
rested and 

tasks ahead 


grades gave mo! 


back to his room 


with new courage for the 


Our lower thly reports 


‘deportment,” “ effort ” 


These 


grade teachers on the 


only for and “ pro 


ficiency.” reports were made out by the 


basis of the behavior 


and work of the child in his grade room. For 


the child who came to the primary ungraded 


room for help, the impr vement in standi! gz in 


these three things generally occurred in the 


order in which they are named. There was 


first a change in attitude towards the school 


and then a change in attitude 


work. As the 


factors had been dealt 


) 
as a whole, 


towards the purely intellectual 
and physical 
the overcoming if 
failure and the 
attitude was fol] 
nap proficier cy 

At the end of 
that our original assumptions 
that is, that a child can be mad 
work of the grade correspondin; 


mental age, and (2) th: 


and physical factors hi 
further causes for failure must 
from 


in nature. The experiment 


point of the taxpay 


been a success 
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child who is normal but 


Che 


a curriculum different in quality 


radical change. 
dull needs 

\ in quantity of subject matter from 
afford 


The supernormal child 


as Wel iis 


that of the average child, if it is to 


education. 


requires a course of study different from that 


for either of the other groups. But 


provided 


under this system, for the first four grades of 
ne specific school, we fee] that we h ive 
found a solution of the problem of school 


retardation 
SUMMARY 
The eXpe riment described extended over a 


period of two years in a crowded public 
school. 

The results indicate that a child ean, with 
rare exceptions, be made to work up to but 
not beyond the school grade corresponding to 


his 


To determine this mental age 
ge, 


mental age. 

the children 
were tested in groups by means of an absolute 
intelligence scale? and the Lowell group scale® 


for Where 


sults variance 


primary grades. group test re 


were at with teachers’ esti- 
mates, individual tests® were given. 

The child who was advanced educationally 
that 


year beyond 


half year, is, who was attempting 
half that which 
sponded to his mental age, was allowed to 
fail 


mental 


one 
work a corre 
He was trying to work beyond his own 
help could 
The child 


one year or more advanced educationally be- 


limitations, and special 


only postpone, not prevent failure. 


yond his mental age was demoted. 

The child who was retarded educationally, 
that is, whose mental age exceeded the stand- 
his 


allowed, whenever there was room for him in 


ard chronological age for grade, was 
the next half grade ahead, to do double work. 

Whenever a child showed symptoms of fail- 
ing in the grade which we knew corresponded 
to his 


teacher to the primary ungraded room. 


he was referred by his 
He 


was first taken to the school nurse, and unless 


mental 


age, 


physically sound in every way, referred to the 
The 


parents were called into conference and the 


family physician or free dispensary. 


7 See note 3. 
8 See note 4. 
® See note 5 
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case was followed up until physical handicaps 
were removed or mitigated, and the ordinary 
laws of health were observed. 
With 


right, the 


intellectual and physical conditions 
must be 
The 


intellectual training 


made remaining factors 


emotional or affective in character. 


child was in need not of 
of help in the forming of interests 
This 


through play. Am 


alor e, but 


and attitudes favorable to school work. 


need was satisfied largely 
self-confidence and cour 
and the habit of 


the case was dismissed. 


was fostered, 
age built up, 
founded be f re 


success Wel 


7 he work has lessened friction bet weer 
pupils and teachers and consequently between 
the teachers and the homes. 

By the methods described, the 
necessary has 


11.09 per cent. to 2.9 per cent. of the enroll- 


number of 


failures been reduced from 


ment. Special promotions have _ increased 
from 1.5 per cent. to 9.4 per cent. for the 
eight grades of the main school. For the 


four grades served by the primary ungraded 
room, the per cent. of failure for the semester 
ending in June, 1919, was 1.5, while the per 


cent. of special promotions was 20.4. Special 


promotions were accomplished in 78.2 per 
cent. of the cases without home study or 


special help. 

The 
special promotions for a single year in this 
has effected a 


payers of over four thousand dollars. 


decrease in failures and increase in 


one building, saving to tax 
In terms of work, the saving accomplished 
is that of two teachers for a whole school year 
with an enrollment of 53 pupils each. 
From the 
moral values, the results have been as real, 
The slow child 
was saved from the habit of failure; and the 
bright child, the habit 
suecess without effort. With failures reduced 


to a minimum and superior work rewarded by 


standpoint of character and 


but are less easy to measure. 


from of expecting 


new opportunities, the driving force back of 
school activity has become hope instead of 
fear, and the whole atmosphere of the school 
has become, in consequence, finer and more 
wholesome. 

Grace AUTHUR 
Sr. Pau, MINN, 





